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American scholars interested in the field of popula- 
tion have only lately evidenced interest in the dynamics 
of interstate movements. The concern over growth and 
size has left largely untouched treatment of the size and 
nature of those mobility streams that cross state or county 
lines. 

This paper presents an attempt to isolate the mobility 
contributions in population in fifteen selected states. It is 
part of a larger study in which net interstate and inter- 
county’ mobility patterns for the period 1920-1940 will 


* The editor of these Proceedings for the Pacific Sociological Society is J. V. 
Berreman, Stanford University; the editors for the Journal are G. B. Mangold 
and C. M. Case, two former presidents of the Society. Space has made necessary 
the omission of the discussions of the papers. For the same reason, Dr. Case has 
agreed to have his illuminating paper on “Value as a Concept in Sociology” 
held over until the May-June issue of the Journal, when it will appear as the 
leading article. The order of arrangement of the papers in this issue of the 
Journal is that in which they were given in the Program of the Annual Meeting. 

+I am indebted for financial assistance in the development of this study to 
the Social Science Research Council of the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation and for clerical service to the National Youth Administration. Mr. Ivan 
Parker and Mr. Hans Plambeck, now graduate teaching assistants in Rural 
Social Organization at Cornell University, have performed most of the tedious 
statistical work for this study. 

1 Intercounty mobility can be adequately analyzed only for the decade 1930- 
1940. 
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ultimately be presented. What is the composition of net 
white mobility for each state? What age and sex char- 
acteristics are found in different migration groups? Where 
is the gain or loss of such proportion that major social 
or cultural adjustments are inevitable? These are ques- 
tions which this paper attempts to answer. 

Methods of analysis. ‘The methods here employed in- 
volve checking the estimated number of 1930 survivors? 
of the white age-sex groups in 1920 against the number 
reported in white age-sex groups ten years older in 1930. 
The difference between the size of these survivor groups 
and the census group in 1930 gives the net mobility gain 
or loss for each age and sex group during the decade. 

No analysis has been attempted of mobility among 
those born between 1920 and 1930. The incomplete data 
on births prior to 1930, together with the great variance 
among states in survival rates for those under five, make 
questionable the accuracy of any mobility established for 
this group. 

Total net white mobility. In determining the total 
net mobility for the several states, the mobility contribu- 
tion or loss for all age-sex groups was added without re- 
gard for plus or minus signs. Since a net loss in one age 
group was not permitted to cancel a net gain in another, 
the total net mobility is an index of the extent of net 
movement into and out of the state. Conversely, it is also 
an index of stability of population structures. The data 
in Table I reveal that in California the net white mo- 
bility of the decade was equal to over half of the white 
survivors from the 1920 census. Since every age-sex group 
in this state registered a gain during the decade, it means 
also that in 1930 over one third of the adult white popu- 

2 The survivor rates for each state are developed from state life tables pre- 
sented by the National Resources Board in Population Studies, 1937, Bulletin on 


State Data. The limitations of space available for this article make necessary 
the exclusion of a sample tabular analysis for a single state. 
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lation had arrived in that state during the preceding dec- 
ade. Whether this be regarded as “shades of Gold Rush 
days” or whether it represents a keen desire on the part 
of the residents of Hollywood’s hinterland to share your 
ocean beaches, sunshine, and silly symphonies of utopian 
design, I do not know. I am certain, however, that any 
fifty per cent addition during a decade makes for a con- 
fusion of tongues and may in part explain the numerous 
utopian and religious developments that take root here. 

Contrasted to California is the state of Indiana, where 
the total net mobility represented but 2.2 per cent of the 
white survivors from the 1920 census. Without doubt, 
the difference in ratios of net mobility of one in two for 
California against one in forty-five for Indiana also spells 
a difference in cultural stability. 


TABLE I 


Net Wuire Mosi.ity or Loss IN PERCENTAGE OF 
SurvIvING Group 


Total Mobility Gain or Loss 


State per cent per cent 
57.1 57.1 
Florida 43.4 43.4 
15.6 15.2 
Oregon 13.5 13.5 
WOE 12.5 11.6 
Washington ................ 7.5 6.6 
Illinois 9.2 6.5 
Connecticut. ........-...---- 6.2 5.7 
3.8 2.3 
Massachusetts _ ............ 4.2 1.3 
Indiana 2.2 —0.1 
3.3 —1.3 
Maine 5.6 —5.0 
Kansas 6.3 —6.3 
8.3 —7.6 
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The above analysis measures the net mobility without 
concern for gains or losses experienced in different age 
groupings. By giving attention to these plus and minus 
signs in the mobility stream, one obtains the total net 
gain or loss by mobility for a state. These percentage 
gains and losses are indicated in the second column in 
Table I. 

It is here observed that those eight states which gained 
by migration five or more per cent over the 1930 survivor 
group include the three Pacific Coast states, Florida, and 
four highly industrialized and commercialized ones. In 
contrast, the five states that show losses from migration, 
while bordering the industrial area, lie for the most part 
outside that area. Certain it is that any considerable in- 
crease in outward migration for Maine and Kentucky 
would have resulted in a declining population for each. 
Maine lost by white migration over 50 per cent of the 
gains in whites from natural and other sources. A further 
observation at this point is that high mobility within a 
state appears to be associated with population gain and 
not with population loss. California, Florida, Michigan, 
Oregon, and New York, all states with high mobility, 
also occupy the same upper positions in population gain. 
In contrast, the states which suffer mobility losses have 
low mobility rates. Here is another evidence that growth, 
even in population structures, is more dynamic than de- 
cline. 

Patterns of age, sex, and direction. Of greater signifi- 
cance than the material dealt with up to this point are 
the patterns of age and sex composition and the direction 
of flow of the net migration streams for the several states. 
How does an inward migration stream compare with an 
outward one? What differences characterize net migra- 
tions for agricultural versus industrial states? To facili- 
tate this analysis, I have prepared age-direction charts 
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for both male and female migration. These are con- 
structed on a plan somewhat similar to age-sex composi- 
tion charts. The age-direction chart differs in that the 
male or female composition may appear on either side 
of the ordinate line, since gains are indicated on one side 
and losses on the opposite. For this reason it is necessary 
to separate the male and female charts at the ordinate 
line, setting them far enough apart to prevent overlap- 
ping of losses. With this exception the age-direction 
charts follow the pattern of age-sex composition charts. 
It must be borne in mind that these charts represent not 
size but proportion of total mobility for the measured 
group. Total movement in each state equals one hundred 
per cent. The size of each age-sex rectangle reflects the 
percentage which mobility in that group is to total mo- 
bility. Mobility gains are shown outside the divided ordi- 
nate line and losses between the division of this line. 

When we contrast the net white migration of Cali- 
fornia, the state with largest migration gain, with Ken- 
tucky, which had the largest migration loss, several facts 
are significant. 

In spite of Hollywood’s influence, the rush to Cali- 
fornia attracts more men than women up to the age of 
fifty. Whether life insurance companies and a study of 
alimony would offer explanations for the excess of women 
from fifty on is not the function of this paper. While 
the relative attractions to men and to women in the Cali- 
fornia migrant stream failed to place women in the ma- 
jority until the age of 50,* in Kentucky the exodus of 
women from the state exceeded that of men beginning 
with the age of 25. 

In California the incoming migration reveals the 
highest incidence for the ages 20-24. In Kentucky the 
outward migration reaches its peak at 15-20. Comparing 


3 Since adjusted ages more nearly represent the actual age of migration than 


the age of the migrant in 1930, the analysis is given in terms of this adjusted 
age. 
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migration for different age groups, the group below 25 
constitutes only 45 per cent of the California migration, 
whereas in Kentucky nearly three fifths (59.6%) are 
accounted for by the group under 25. While in each 
state the net male migrants are more heavily concentrated 
in early adulthood than are the female, this is especially 
marked in the migration stream from Kentucky where 
four fifths of the net white male migration occurs by the 
age of 30. 

A further analysis contrasts the net migration of domi- 
nantly male with dominantly female migration. Here 
again the two extremes are chosen for comparison. In 
Delaware nearly two thirds (66.5%) of the net migra- 
tion were males, whereas in Massachusetts women led 
with 61.4 per cent. Delaware is characterized by marked 
loss from migration for the middle-aged group 25-60, 
with slight gains in the very young and older age group- 
ings. In contrast, Massachusetts experiences heaviest 
gains in the twenties and heaviest losses in the fifties. 
Without doubt what we are observing here is the infiu- 
ence on migration of a commercial-industrial area versus 
that of a rural agricultural and retirement area. If this 
be so, the dominance of males or females is but a function 
of the attractions and detractions of dominant economies. 

Whichever is the explanation, Delaware loses to other 
states during the periods of highest vigor and produc- 
tiveness and on her shoulders fall the heavy burden of 
support and training for those too young to enter indus- 
try and commerce and later the possible custodial care 
of those who return after spending their best years in 
other states. In contrast, industrial and commercial 
Massachusetts attracts migrants in early middle life and 
releases them in the latter middle and older ages. 

To the right of the age-sex direction charts are figures 
showing the mobility within each age-sex group in terms 
of percentage to the number of survivors within this 
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group. Thus, in California in 1930 the migrant group 
exceeded the survivors for ages 25-29 and 35-44. This 
excess is most marked for ages 35-44 where migrant males 
exceeded survivor males by a ratio of six to five, and 
migrant women exceeded survivor women by the ratio 
of three to two. In no other state does a migrant age-sex 
group exceed 60 per cent of the corresponding survivor 
group. Florida approaches this latter percentage for 
several groups and averages over 40 per cent for age 
groups over twenty-five. For all other growing states the 
migrant percentage is greatest for ages 25-29 with gains 
ranging between seven and forty-four per cent. Comple- 
menting this gain is found a loss in this same group age 
for the nonindustrial and noncommercial states of Maine, 
Kansas, and Kentucky, ranging from twelve to nineteen 
per cent. Consistent losses are also noticed for all the in- 
dustrial and commercial states for the age group 55-64. 
Those losses range from three to eight per cent of the 
survivor group. 

Summary. From the fifteen states reviewed here, I 
believe I detect what may be characteristic mobility gain 
and loss patterns. With the exception of Florida, those 
states which have experienced significant gains by mi- 
gration receive their migrants during the ages 15-39, and 
in contrast often experience a migration loss in the age 
group 50-59. On the other hand, the states having migra- 
tion losses suffer the heaviest losses for age group 15-29 
with what appears to be a slight recovery through migra- 
tion for ages 60-69. If a study of additional states reveals 
these same patterns, we may assume a functional rela- 
tionship between the earlier gain or loss and the later 
loss or gain. 

The loss in industrial and commercial states during 
ages 50-60 deserves comment. Part of this loss may be 
accounted for by retirement during these ages to more 
favorable states. When complete tabulation of all forty- 
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eight states has been made, the movement may be more 
accurately evaluated. From a preliminary analysis of all 
forty-eight states, I am convinced that another factor is 
present in explaining the sizable loss of men between 50 
and 60 in industrial states. For economic and other rea- 
sons, apparently many men understate their ages during 
the fifties. Whereas losses exceed gains for the fifties, 
gains exceed losses for both the forties and sixties. Can 
it be that a number of men fearing economic dismissal 
understate their age from fifty to sixty, but later under 
the encouragement of pension or after the fear of unem- 
ployment has become a reality again state their true age 
in the sixties? If but one in one hundred so deceives the 
census enumerator, it explains the excesses during the 
forties and sixties. 

A word should be said about possible errors resulting 
from the procedure here employed. The most serious 
error injected into this analysis is in estimating the num- 
ber of survivors from the age group 0-4. Due to the under- 
numeration of children under five in the census there 
results an underestimate of survivors in the age group 
10-14. An adjustment is necessary to include those unre- 
ported under five if this age group is to be included in 
any analysis. 

Another source of minor error may exist in the use of 
the life tables. Since the base years on which these tables 
were constructed were 1929, 1930, and 1931, the tables 
may give a survival rate somewhat above the actual sur- 
vival rates which characterized the decade 1920-1930. 

This paper presents a method for determining size, 
direction, and age-sex composition of net interstate mo- 
bility. At this stage of development method is of greater 
importance than findings. Since this is but the beginning 
of a study with coverage of states and counties over two 
decades, I invite any criticism of yours relative to the 
method of analysis here employed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


JOSEPH COHEN 
University of Washington 


One of the fundamental social processes now going on 
in the United States is an alignment of the people into 
activities, movements, and associations which in one way 
or another relate to material security. In other major 
countries, under only somewhat different social and his- 
torical conditions, the social forces and social movements 
arising out of the concern of the population for economic 
security—given certain qualities of influence and leader- 
ship—have already transformed the whole of national 
social organization. 

In this country the drive for security by organized 
means has thus far stimulated significant activity along 
many lines. Two of these are considered in this paper: 
(1) there has occurred the enrollment of large numbers 
of the gainfully occupied into functional-economic or- 
ganizations, that is, organizations of individuals who do 
the same kind of work, especially the trade unions; (2) 
a second important line of social response in consequence 
of continuing preoccupation with insecurity is the estab- 
lishment of panacea movements, many of which have 
enrolled millions of members around some plan of eco- 
nomic and political action. These movements aim at cur- 
ing the ills of society through monetary reform, bountiful 
old-age pensions, sharing the wealth, curbing the machi- 
nations of international bankers, and like objectives,— 
sometimes clear and specific and sometimes extremely 
vague. Some of the panacea movements have already 
been decisive influences in determining important social 
policies. Should conditions in the future favor their ex- 
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pansion, these movements bear within themselves the po- 
tentiality of metamorphosing our whole society, although 
most likely not in the specific modes in which their pro- 
ponents aim to do so. 

It is clear that economic insecurity is a strong ferment 
in our country. There exist widespread preoccupation 
with economic and political questions, and strong desire 
to act on the basis of novel and widely varying programs. 
The faiths, notions, codes, and standards associated with 
what Sumner called the “mores of maintenance” are 
shifting. Historical and cultural factors may operate 
more intensely here than abroad toward the maintenance 
of the liberal-democratic tradition; but it would be gra- 
tuitous for sociologists to assume that departure from that 
tradition is entirely precluded. In this paper attention is 
called to two particularly important spheres in which 
has become expressed in dynamic fashion the concern 
that people feel for their daily livelihood. These con- 
temporary movements themselves mark important social 
changes, and they may, in turn, become the means for 
more drastic transformations in the future. 

Functional-economic organizations. The organized 
trade union movement has become, for a core of between 
seven and eight million wage and salary earners, the 
main medium for safeguarding regularity of work and 
income. Whereas before 1933 the trade union movement 
was confined to a fluctuating number of around three 
million persons, mostly skilled manual workers in the 
crafts and small-scale, light industry, it now includes 
millions more unskilled and semiskilled workers in the 
basic industries at one pole of the wage earning popula- 
tion, and hundreds of thousands of professional and 
white-collar persons at the other pole. Trade union ac- 
tivity is the most direct and widely used means of group 
pressure for securing minimum security. 
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The organization of the farmer along functional-eco- 
nomic lines on a scale at all comparable with that of 
labor is, of course, not in question. The farmers, in con- 
trast to the urban wage earners, are geographically dis- 
persed; their incomes are derived through an impersonal 
market rather than from a readily identified employer or 
easily personalized corporation; their interests are more 
heterogeneous; and they have no such ready means of 
effecting their will as is available to the worker through 
the use of the strike. 

Millions of farmers do have what we here, not too 
felicitously perhaps, refer to as functional-economic or- 
ganization. In one way or another, a considerable pro- 
portion of the fears and disaffections, hopes and demands 
attendant upon the crisis in agriculture are becoming ar- 
ticulated through such organizations as the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Holiday Association, and the Sharecroppers’ 
Union. For reasons that we have noted, however, these 
programmatic bodies of the farmer are less effective 
mechanisms for economic maneuvers than are the trade 
unions. 

Economic adversity strikes the business man in differ- 
ent ways. He is affected unfavorably by the multiplica- 
tion of competing businesses, by the growth of chain op- 
erations and more powerful large-scale operations, the 
shrinkage of the market for his goods, and by the diffi- 
culty of securing indispensable credits. What we have 
called functional-economic organization for purposes of 
economic security is least feasible in the case of the busi- 
ness man who hovers slightly above the line of bank- 
ruptcy or who sinks below it. Trade organizations tend 
to fall under the influence of the more successful oper- 
ators because of their prestige and their more ready 
availability for spending time and money in the work 
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of their organizations. The interests and policies of trade 
organizations are diverted, therefore, from the minimum 
social security concerns of the less successful and the 
completely bankrupt individuals to a concern with the 
profitability of the business field as a whole. Because of 
these considerations, the less successful members of this 
stratum of society are likely to be a reservoir for particu- 
lar forms of panacea movements to be described in the 
next section. 

Panacea or utopian movements. In the crisis period 
since 1929 there has been a multiplication of social move- 
ments advocating new and varied beliefs, faiths, and 
plans which relate directly or indirectly to the need for 
social security. Millions of people in all parts of the 
country have become directly involved in this type of 
movement. The programs of these organizations include, 
characteristically, some special and simplified analysis 
of our intensified social ills and presume to provide the 
agency through which those ills are to.be overcome. Be- 
yond such general features, these “depression organiza- 
tions” vary from one another considerably in their ap- 
peal, their leadership, their membership, their cohesive- 
ness, and in their relationship to established bodies and 
traditions. 

The panacea and present-day utopian movements are 
to be distinguished from the established movements and 
programs which are based upon or related to a presum- 
ably scientific and systematic effort at analysis of our eco- 
nomic institutions. The prevailing programs of reform, 
for example, proceed from notions that have been made 
explicit in professional economic analysis and social 
theory. The schools of evolutionary socialism derive their 
intellectual support substantially from the same tradi- 
tions; revolutionary communism derives from the only 
slightly less ponderous and no more recent offshoot from 
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classical economics which is contained in the writings of 
Marx and his successors. Each of the panacea proponents, 
in contrast, proceeds independently and on the basis of a 
very limited and very novel, if not superficial, economic 
analysis. 

This effusion of movements is easily understandable as 
an expression of unrest among those seriously and con- 
tinuously affected by economic adversity. The traditional 
personal ideals of resourcefulness, determination, and in- 
dustry have been tacitly rejected as insufficient for the 
provision of sustenance and minimum needs in a com- 
plex and highly mechanized social organization. The de- 
moralization, uncertainty, and despair associated with 
unemployment, reduced income, and diminished pros- 
pects of future security have moved considerable numbers 
of people to seek organized methods of maintaining 
standards of living and insuring reasonable stability 
through some modification of the social structure. These 
organizations are an expression of the desire for “a way 
out.” They are proposed roads to economic security. 

There have been at least five major movements of this 
type which have claimed national attention and have had 
more than local influence. In the order of their develop- 
ment they are: 1. Technocracy; 2. EPIC; 3. Townsend 
National Recovery Plan; 4. National Union for Social 
Justice; 5. Share-the-Wealth. 

In addition to the more prominent national move- 
ments, there has been a host of local and ephemeral 
groups. The peculiar character of some has been their 
conspiratorial or counterconspiratorial character, meet- 
ing “underground” and thriving on innuendo. The di- 
versely colored shirt organizations, the Black Legion, 
Christian Party Councils of Safety, Commonwealth 
Builders, Mantle Clubs, Thirty-Dollars-Every-Thurs- 
day, and Father Divine Missions of Peace are names that 
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suggest the still random, competitive, and experimental 
character of the present-day stage of these groups. 

It is possible here to present only a summary estimate 
of the social forces which are at play in this tremen- 
dously important current of contemporary American life. 

1. There is considerable extraeconomic significance to 
the functioning of these panacea organizations. They pro- 
vide opportunities for sociability and the experience of 
security which is associated with group participation.* 

2. The Sick Souls, the Unhealthy-minded, and the 
twice-born about whom William James wrote in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, who have provided 
previous to 1929 the material and energy for all sorts of 
esoteric, salvation-promising movements from Boston to 
Los Angeles, are particularly prone to this mode of self- 
expression. In some cases there is no perceptible distinc- 
tion between the earlier program of eternal salvation and 
the present type of immediate political action. The Sil- 
ver-Shirt leader, William Dudley Pelley, actually claims 
to be fulfilling a mission allotted to him during a session 
of long duration spent “on high.” Some of these move- 
ments are latter-day “osophies.” These considerations do 
not, however, apply to this class of movements taken as 
a whole. The vast majority of voters who follow the ad- 
vice of Dr. Townsend at election time, or who voted for 
“Ham and Eggs,” are a very “sane fringe,” whose be- 
havior can by no means be explained on the basis of these 
social psychological considerations. Their pleas for some 
form of bounty or pension are to be considered in good 
faith and, more or less, as a direct outgrowth of real 
needs. 

1A letter written recently about a situation in eastern Oregon and given to 
the author states in part: “We are deep in Townsend work. Our little town has 
a club of eighty-six members. Every cross-road has its Townsend Club, and the 
people are once more holding ‘town meetings.’ It is kindling hope and enthusi- 
asm. If they hang together, they are bound to put something over. It might not 


be the right thing. I don’t know. I only hope it is. At any rate, I am willing 
to give it a try.” 
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3. These movements, in many instances, appeal to cer- 
tain traditions of revolt. Prewar populism finds an echo 
in the inflationary program of many of these movements 
and in their appeal to the debt-ridden farmer and city 
small-property owner against the transgressions of the 
bankers and the monetary policies of the government. 

4. There is in many of these organizations a strain of 
anti-Semitic, antiforeign born, or anti-Negro sentiment. 
One or another of these has, of course, been a recurrent 
trend in American history, especially in periods of eco- 
nomic tension. Father Coughlin, since his return to the 
radio this year, has become explicitly anti-Semitic, and 
has aptly been called our American Goebbels. His move- 
ment is the nearest approach to an American National 
Socialist party. 

5. Organization has come from above rather than from 
below. Leaders have determined the crucial policies and 
have formed alliances and alignments. Very few of these 
organizations have provided mechanisms for checking 
the authority of the leader. This undemocratic and totali- 
tarian feature of these movements is particularly omi- 
nous with respect to their future possibilities. Hitler 
wrote in Mein Kampf that “the German has not the 
slightest notion how a people must be misled if the ad- 
herence of the masses is to be sought.” (First twelve edi- 
tions.) The lesson has already been learned in Germany, 
and avid disciples are to be found in this country. 

6. It is significant that there has been conspicuously 
little recruiting of young persons into this class of move- 
ment. The relatively prolonged continuation into the late 
teens of free education; the federal programs of CCC 
and NYA; and the relatively active, established youth 
organizations have been important factors distracting 
youth from this type of organization, whereas in Euro- 
pean countries the more unfavorable conditions with re- 
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spect to youth made them very susceptible to the appeal 
of panacea programs. 

Similarly, there is indicated only limited participation 
on the part of those engaged in the functional-economic 
type of organization referred to in the first section. Most 
definite is the aloofness of the trade unions, particularly, 
and even those in farmers’ organizations from these pro- 
grams. 

7. There has been considerable specialization in the 
appeal of these groups along lines of territory, age, re- 
ligion, and social status. The possibility of joint action 
for specific purposes as was attempted by the three most 
important groups in 1936, and even the possibility of the 
eventual amalgamation of many such groups do not seem 
precluded. 

A crucial feature with respect to these organizations, 
because it will be very nearly decisive upon their course 
at a moment of crisis, is the financial support they re- 
ceive. In some cases, as in that of the Mantle Club, the 
fees and dues are extremely high without any account of 
disbursements being made to the membership. In other 
cases, expenditures appear to be relatively large without 
the source of income being revealed. 

In all these organizations there are articulation of dis- 
satisfaction and criticism of prevailing policies. In some 
of them, such as Share-the-Wealth, there are proposed 
far-reaching changes in the distribution of wealth and 
power. In almost none of these movements is there the 
proposal for fundamental changes in the character of 
our social structure. More typical is the assertion of de- 
votion to traditional American principles. 

What will be the further influence of these movements? 
Will they merely produce modifications while leaving 
the basic outlines of our social structure intact? Will 
they, in spite of their own present professions, be agencies 
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in the effecting of fundamental changes in the character 
of our society? 

Considerable material could be marshaled to show how 
extensive has already become their influence. In the field 
of politics this is to be measured by the fact that in the 
November, 1938, elections forty-seven Representatives 
and six Senators among the Republicans alone were 
elected on the basis of a committal to the Townsend Plan. 
Father Coughlin is generally given credit for preventing 
our affiliation to the World Court by the torrent of tele- 
grams that was let loose on Congress at his urging. The 
Republicans lost the state administration in California 
this winter after forty-four years of uninterrupted power 
to men who were committed to the principles of the 
“Thirty-Dollars-Every-Thursday” plan. These political 
achievements were based upon organization which 
reaches back widely within our communities. 

There have been as yet only tentative forays in direc- 
tions that may be said to have possibly long-range histori- 
cal import. Father Coughlin’s recent emulation of the 
Hitler techniques is ominous of the possible develop- 
ments in this direction. The bizarre and transient panacea 
movements, we may conclude, are not so likely to exert 
independent influence in the direction of effecting social 
change as they are to lend their strength to more basic 
social movements such as the functional economic groups 
that have been considered in this group and similar types 
of more basic and substantial social movements. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AMONG THE HIGHLAND 
INDIANS OF GUATEMALA 


WILLIAM KIRK 
Pomona College 


When Don Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cortés 
in the conquest of Mexico, led his armored men through 
the tropical jungles of southern Mexico and then climbed — 
the steep barrancas into the highlands of Guatemala, he 
found in the newly discovered land a race closely re- 
sembling the Indians whom the Spaniards had just left 
behind in Mexico. A native prophet, who lived in the 
last decades of the fifteenth century, foretells in one of 
the Books of Chilam Balam the coming of strangers from 
the East who would bring a new religion. “These priests 
of ours were to come to an end when misery was intro- 
duced, when Christianity was introduced by the real 
Christians. This was the origin of service to the Span- 
iards .. . while the poor people were harassed.”* 

These pre-Columbian Indians were agriculturists 
and picture-writers. They had achieved the remarkable 
feat of creating a civilization in a tropical land. Their 
scholar-priests had worked out a calendar which com- 
pares favorably with our own modern calendar. They 
were independent, self-reliant, and probably within their 
own highland culture were on their way to greater and 
more far-reaching intellectual accomplishments. But the 
Maya-Quichés began to feel the impact of the new cul- 

1 The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel by Ralph L. Roys, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1933, p. 79. The most important native historical 
records written in the Maya language, but in European script, are known as 
the Books of Chilam Balam, a brief outline of Maya history. Another important 
manuscript is the Popol Vuh, or collection of writings, which is regarded as the 
sacred book of the Quiché Indians; see the Popol Vuh, the Mythic and Heroic 


Sagas of the Quichés of Central America, by Lewis Spence, published by David 
Nutt, London, 1908. 
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ture and to participate in the series of social changes that 
have characterized native life in the highlands of Guate- 
mala from that day to this. Moreover, similar processes 
may be noted in our own Southwest, in Mexico, and in 
Peru, wherever we find white invaders from the east. All 
of these old American cultures have started and have 
flourished in high altitudes, from 5,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The highland cultures of New Mexico, Old Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Peru have many patterns in common— 
a sedentary life, a well-knit social organization, repre- 
sentative government, handicraft economy, sound moral 
codes, animistic religions, and universal dependence 
upon the spirit world for personal and group well-being.” 

The archaic people who had in former generations 
moved down into Mexico, Guatemala, and Peru from 
the north were the original stock from which these seden- 
tary races sprang. The scattering bands settled down in 
favorable localities and developed separate cultures ac- 
cording to the natural resources of their new abodes. A 
tribe which settled on land of good clay and paints might 
become noted as pottery makers. Another tribe that found 
a supply of grasses, barks, and fiber materials might be- 
come equally famous as basket makers and textile weav- 
ers. No community could develop skill in any of the 
arts without the help of favoring natural conditions. 

Agriculture, pottery making, and weaving became 
great civilizing agencies in the Americas, and often suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the ordinary barriers of lan- 
guage and local customs. When the horse was introduced 
by the Spaniards, culture traits and culture patterns 
spread even more rapidly from tribe to tribe, and life in 
the highlands slowly began to adjust itself to changing 
conditions. 

Today, village life among the Maya-Quichés is still 
in a state of transition; and the old folkways and mores 


2E. L. Hewett, Ancient Life in Mexico and Central America (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1936), pp. 19-20. 
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are gradually yielding to new patternings of behavior, as 
the social processes of association, on the one hand, and 
dissociation, on the other,—integration and disintegra- 
tion,—gain or lose in influence over community life. 

Centuries of hard work and oppression have helped to 
make the Indians small of stature but very muscular. 
Most of the Indians in the highlands of Central America 
carry heavy burdens on their backs with the aid of the 
tump line, a broad strap which passes across their fore- 
heads. Each carrier has a favorite weight or cargo, usu- 
ally 80 to 100 pounds, and with this load he will travel 
many miles each day dependent upon the distance be- 
tween market towns. 

The women, who travel the byways of Guatemala from 
their homes to the nearby market and back again, carry 
most of their burdens on their heads without apparent 
effort. 

When children are about five years old, they learn to 
balance a basket or some light burden on their heads and, 
when they mature, they are able to carry large earthen 
jars filled with water or baskets overflowing with home 
products of all kinds—corn, handwoven textiles, fruit, 
vegetables, and chickens. They keep their arms and 
hands free, as they swing along at a rapid pace and with 
an erect and graceful posture. When night comes, they 
are usually back again with their own families, serving 
tortillas for the evening meal. 

When the Indians remain in their own villages, they 
are mainly agriculturists. They must raise the corn and 
the beans for the coming winter. After they have cleared 
and broken the ground with a rude hoe, they plant the 
corn by making a hole with a planting stick, dropping in 
a few grains and covering up the seeds with their feet. 
These farmers must work long hours with their hoes to 
keep down the weeds. In the judgment of an English 
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finca owner who has lived over forty years among the 
highland natives, the Indians are slower, but more pa- 
tient than the whites. They follow custom rigidly and 
seem bound by tradition. The father’s way is the best way, 
and the only reason one need ever give for any individual 
or group action is that it is the “custom.” The soil is rich, 
but the natives cultivate corn and coffee the same way 
year after year. Consequently, they do not get from their 
lands nearly so much as the foreigners who use improved 
methods of agriculture. 

The wife in a highland household takes care of her 
many children, chickens, turkeys, and pigs which swarm 
about every native dwelling, and, in addition, manages 
to qualify as one of the finest native weavers in all the 
Americas. Her fabrics which are woven on hand looms 
or on primitive foot looms are not made primarily for 
sale but for actual use in the weaver’s family. 

Each district and frequently each village has its own 
distinctive textile designs and colorings which in them- 
selves are important factors in integrating and perpetu- 
ating native culture patterns. After a short stay in the 
highlands, the visitor can readily identify the home vil- 
lage of many men and women, whom he sees in the plaza 
on market days or on the road between villages, by the 
costumes which they invariably wear. 

One is constantly impressed by the way in which a few 
short miles will show a complete change in tribal styles. 
Solola is not far from Chichicastenango a little higher 
up in the mountains, but the natives of the two villages 
dress in different styles and color schemes. This pictur- 
esque custom adds to the unity of group life. In fact, the 
home ties are so strong that it is customary for a man to 
marry a girl of his own village. There is, consequently, 
a considerable amount of inbreeding and transmitting of 
traditional folkways and mores. A white resident of long 
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standing in the Lake Atitlan district explained that in- 
breeding had gone so far that it will soon be necessary to 
introduce new blood to save the villages from growing 
weak and racially degenerate. 

In his visits to these highland villages, however, the 
writer found little to remind him of racial decay. The 
men seemed busily engaged in the cornfields, in rope- 
making, pottery making, beekeeping, soldiering, or trudg- 
ing along the roads with heavy burdens on their backs. 
The women were kept hard at work weaving, washing 
clothes, grinding corn, fetching water, and carrying 
goods to market on market days. It is also interesting to 
note that the women, in their simple one-room straw or 
adobe huts with thatched roofs and no chimneys, cook 
food over open fires. The smoke finds its way out through 
the cracks in the ceiling, but a good deal of it remains 
behind to give the characteristic odor to all fabrics which 
the weavers of the household make on their simple hand 
looms. On the dirt floor there are a few earthenware jars, 
a stone mortar or metate for grinding corn, and a clay 
griddle on which the corncakes or tortillas are baked. 
Among the most familiar sights in every village are the 
tiny babies bound to their mothers’ backs by shawls. The 
birth rate is extremely high among the Indians, but there 
is also a correspondingly high death rate. 

Courtship and marriage customs in the highlands are 
fairly uniform, with slight variations in the procedure 
from district to district. The home life is still patriarchal 
in form while magic and mysticism influence everyday 
affairs. As soon as a young girl matures she is marriage- 
able, but before she is given away her parents consult a 
shaman or medicine man who determines by occult means 
whether or not their ancestors favor the union. In a typi- 
cal village the girls carry big water jars on their heads 
from the lake to their homes on the mountain side. The 
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boys have a good chance to watch every movement. When 
a boy becomes interested in a girl, he sends his father or 
a go-between to bargain with her father over the price to 
be paid for the daughter. If terms are agreed upon, 
usually an equivalent of five or ten dollars, the youth 
supplies the girl with firewood, and in some villages 
moves into her home and lives there until the children 
begin to arrive. Later a hut is built near the parents’ 
dwelling to take care of the growing family. In other 
places, custom decrees that the bridegroom shall lead his 
bride to his own house after the wedding, where she 
starts life on her own by making tortillas, washing clothes, 
and weaving Auipiles or native blouses. In any case, if 
the girl does not conceive within a reasonable time or if 
she is unfaithful, the marriage is dissolved and the pres- 
ents are returned to the young husband’s parents. The 
children usually inherit through the father but there are 
some evidences of land coming to the present owners 
through their mothers. 

Polygamy is common among the well-to-do. One man, 
for example, in a highland town, has five wives, each of 
whom looks after some one of her husband’s interests. 
One wife runs a butcher shop, one takes care of the sheep, 
one keeps a cantina, one looks after the kitchen, and one 
sells coffee and beans in the plaza on market days. If for 
some reason the parties to the union separate after a 
number of years, the wife and her children, sometimes as 
many as five or six, return to her father’s household. 

The illegitimacy rate seems very high in Guatemala 
because Indian couples often fail to meet all the require- 
ments of a Spanish legal marriage. According to Indian 
tribal custom, the young people are married and their 
children are in no sense born out of wedlock. 

Market days in the highlands are holidays for many 
Indians, who come regularly to the plaza once or twice 
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every week. Several villages within walking distance of 
one another hold their markets on successive days so that 
the merchants from one village may visit other communi- 
ties in turn. Webster McBryde of Tulane University, in 
his study of the Solola market which overlooks Lake 
Atitlan, has made a detailed survey of the Friday market, 
and has listed on one day over 1,100 vendors who repre- 
sented eighteen towns besides Solola. 

These various social customs undoubtedly bind the 
members of each village together in one big family, and 
keep them true to the ancient native civilization. In spite 
of striking differences in dress and superficial differences 
in village life, the highland Indians represent essentially 
one culture. 

Above all, the most conservative force in Guatemalan 
life today is the singular religious faith and devotion of 
the native tribes. The present generation communicates 
with the past, and the old sanctions, attitudes, interests, 
and values are very much alive in the daily round of the 
villagers. One may see today hundreds of reverent In- 
dians worshiping on the steps and before the shrines of 
the churches at Chichicastenango, as they swing their 
incense burners back and forth in the smoke-laden air 
and light their candles before the Christian altars while 
their women and children wait patiently nearby until 
they repeat their prayers over and over again to the white 
man’s God. Many of these same worshipers leave the 
plaza churches to climb the steep ascent to the pagan 
shrine on the nearby mountain top, and there they light 
fires before the crude stone carving, which has some re- 
semblance to a human figure. 

Among the most remarkable of the ancient ceremonies 
which were observed in pre-Columbian times by all the 
Indians of Guatemala is the solemn Guajxaquip Bats at 
Momostenango. This ceremony is one of the several 
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manifestations of the ritual or sacred calendar of the 
Quichés which regulates seed planting and other agri- 
cultural pursuits, religious festivities, and many com- 
munal activities.* 

It is estimated that from fifteen to twenty thousand 
Indians assemble on this day. Men and women alike, pro- 
fessional shamans, or seers, take part in the ceremony. 
According to Don Ernesto Lang, there are about 170 
men and 80 women shamans in Momostenango alone.* 

Sometimes the shaman, in his prayers to the divinity 
in behalf of an Indian and his family, will offer aguardi- 
ente, the native liquor, which he will later drink himself. 
This purely religious act is in accordance with the In- 
dian belief that two persons who take a glass of liquor 
together are in “complete harmony of ideas” and mutual 
understanding. 

The shaman when he drinks before the altar is on such 
friendly terms with the divinity that his prayers will be 
answered without delay. If the shaman is under the in- 
fluence of the “fire-water,” so much the better, for he is 
then in the closest communion with the higher deities 
who are more inclined to grant any request. A fiesta in 
Guatemala would not be complete without drums, rock- 
ets, and aguardtente. 

Finally, the resistance to cultural change is clearly 
evident in those communities in which Protestant mis- 
sionaries have been active. The missionary’s point of 
view is well expressed in the following passage: 


You who live in a Christian land, have no idea of the triumph of 
a person over wrong, and the courage necessary to stand up and testify 
for Christ here. It is the beginning of suffering and persecution that 
only one entirely surrendered to God and dependent entirely upon Him 


8 The Guajxaquip Bdts, An Indian Ceremony of Guatemala, naan, ty Soe 
Goubaud, Guatemala, 1937. Also Life, Beliefs, and Language of the Quiché 
of Guatemala, by Leonhard Schultze Jena (Jena: Fischer, 1933). 


4 The Guajxaquip Bats, pp. 22-23. 
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for strength can bear. From that hour ninety per cent of those who 
live around him [the convert] become his sworn enemies, plotting his 
downfall and trying his patience in every conceivable way. Many times 
it means closing out his business and living on tortillas and water, be- 
cause his once active business is now boycotted.® 


That native converts to Protestantism do have a hard 
problem of adjustment is revealed in the experience of 
an Indian boy and girl, brother and sister, who were edu- 
cated in America through the help of their Protestant 
friends. These young people are now back in Guatemala, 
vainly striving to adjust their lives to difficult situations. 
They are restless at home and anxious to return to 
America since they have discovered that their relatives 
and friends among the natives are not willing to meet 
them on an equal footing. 

The Catholic religion with its saints and feast days, 
color and pageantry settled lightly upon the ancient 
patterns of a pagan faith. But Protestantism faces sterner 
resistance and even antagonism when it tries to impose 
an alien pattern of thought and behavior upon simple 
minds which have responded for centuries to candlelight, 
incense and saints, to feast days, pilgrimages and shrines. 
The differences between the two ways of life are too 
marked, and the highland Indian can not easily bridge 
the gap.® 

In spite of the sturdy survival of the ancient folkways 
and mores in these Indian communities, disintegrating 
social forces are nevertheless beginning to modify the 
time-honored cultural patterns and to mold new ones. 


1. The village community as the traditional unit of Indian life is 
losing its uniformity and solidarity. Originally the land was held in 


5 Guatemala News, organ of the Guatemala Mission, December, 1937, p. 7. 

6 Since the Protestant missionaries preach total abstinence, their religion does 
not make a strong appeal to the Indian mind. A possible exception may be the 
town of Nahuala ee the dry law has been in force for many years. The 
community paid the government each year an amount equivalent to the tax on 
the sale of liquor in other towns of the same size. Recently young men have been 
caught bootlegging and a cantina has been opened over the protests of the 
natives. 
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common and the title was vested in the village itself. These municipal 
lands have to a considerable extent been sold and are now in the hands 
of families and individuals with uncertain titles. 

2. Young men are being appointed Intendentes or mayors by the 
governor of the district. These young men speak Spanish while the 
old men cling to their native language. Under the ancient regime the 
old men ruled by right of seniority; the newer practice of placing the 
young over the old has the effect of overthrowing the political organi- 
zation which has ruled the villages for ages. There do remain secret 
societies among the men which have survived the centuries of Spanish 
influence, and these groups manage to carry on certain customs and 
traditions; but the prestige and power of the time-honored local organi- 
zation have been badly shaken. 

3. In the villages the national government has established military 
units composed of voluntarios or volunteer soldiers, who in the opinion 
of close observers are exercising a disintegrating influence upon native 
life. Their instructors are not Indian but /adinos from Guatemala City 
who speak Spanish and are inclined to ridicule the native tongue. They 
give the voluntarios the Spanish point of view and explain to them how 
crude and backward the Indian customs and ceremonies really are. The 
young men under such training and influence are a disrupting force as 
far as the traditional patterns are concerned. These volunteer soldiers, 
the flower of the Indian youth, are given special privileges to encourage 
enlistment: i.e., their road service, a universal duty, may be remitted; 
taxes may be rebated; jail fines in case of drunkenness, etc., may be 
suspended. Under these conditions it is more profitable to be a soldier 
than to work in the fields. In return for these special favors, the volun- 
tarios presumably will defend the government whenever a radical group 
begins to give trouble. Guatemalan government officials are watching 
with grave anxiety the revolutionary changes which are taking place in 
Mexico. To these army officers the Mexican agrarian revolution is a 
horrible example that must be avoided at all costs, to be dealt with 
rigorously if a similar movement should start in Guatemala. 

4. Spanish is gradually supplanting the native tongues, as the Indians 
begin to realize how much more effective they may be in their daily 
relations if they are able to communicate in the language of their rulers. 
A native finds himself rising in the social scale as he gains mastery over 
the alien speech. 

5. Among the men, the ancient practice of wearing their own village 
costumes is showing signs of modification; although the more remote 
villages are still immune to the alien fashions. All able-bodied men are 
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being taught to wear shoes and to adopt the Jadino styles of dress. In 
Panajachel, for example, there are approximately 300 men all of whom 
formerly wore the long black frock made of sheep’s wool. This home- 
spun garment lasted a long time. Today not more than 12 men wear 
the village dress. Ladino shirts, coats, and trousers are less conspicuous 
and often succeed in lessening the social distance which has always 
caused race discrimination and exploitation. Twenty or thirty years ago 
the agents for the coast fincas would advance money to the Indians who 
became virtually serfs during their efforts to repay the loan. All sorts 
of hardships and injustices fell to the lot of the patient, plodding Indian 
who clung to his picturesque but tell-tale native dress. The worst forms 
of oppression are now prohibited by law, and the Indians find that they 
can compete more successfully with the /adinos for various kinds of 
work by discarding their village costumes in favor of foreign materials. 

The women, whose activities are more strictly confined to the home 
and the plaza on market days, are more conservative than the men, but 
they too are finding that machine-made ginghams and other imported 
fabrics may be bought at a price which makes home weaving painfully 
slow and wearisome. This tendency to change the native styles for im- 
ported, ready-made materials will gain momentum as the young women 
find the hand loom too time consuming and burdensome, and as they 
neglect the artistic weaving which has made their forefathers so out- 
standing among simpler peoples. 


The Indians of Guatemala, in striking contrast to the 
Indians of Mexico, are still subdued and inarticulate. 
The Spaniards have taught the natives of Central 
America to be ashamed of their Indian blood. In Mexico 
the younger generation have partly broken away from 
this humiliating attitude toward the conquerors and have 
begun to take pride in their Indian ancestry. Today “I 
am a Mexican” and “Mexico for the Mexicans” are slo- 
gans which carry far and wide. In Guatemala, the status 
of the Indians remains a very subordinate one. The na- 
tives seem defeated and crushed, without much ambition 
or initiative, attitudes not altogether displeasing to the 
strong minority group which controls the economic and 
political destinies of the country. Some well-informed 
Guatemalans will frankly deplore the vast cultural dif- 
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ferences which divide the peoples of the country. But 
they will also advance the argument that the government 
must get enough work out of the Indians to make prog- 
ress possible, and at the same time keep the Indians in a 
position where they will not threaten the power of the 
ruling class. 

The Indian is the only available labor supply and, if 
he does not work, Guatemala will remain stagnant. On 
the other hand, to educate him is fraught with grave dan- 
ger, for he may learn what is going on just across the 
border to the north and he may try to follow Mexico’s 
example." 

Other Guatemalans claim that the native Indians, al- 
though they form 65 per cent of the population, are so 
illiterate and village-minded that they are incapable of 
asserting any intergroup allegiance or any capacity for 
self-government on a large scale. 

The Jadinos say that the Indians can not be raised 
above their present cultural level and should not be. They 
look with anxiety and distrust upon the efforts of the 
national government to stamp out endemic diseases, to 
lower the illiteracy rate, to build roads which will bring 
together scattered and isolated districts, to train the able- 
bodied men of the villages away from the ancient cus- 
toms and beliefs, or from the old tribal loyalties, in the 
direction of one national allegiance.* The lJadinos, con- 
sequently, may be depended upon to fight any move which 
will give the Indians equal economic, social, and politi- 
cal rights in the near future. The white man is deter- 
mined to rule Guatemala, although two thirds of the 
population may be Indian. On the other hand, the white 
man’s culture, though it may be disturbing and trouble- 

7 The visitor to Guatemala can not fail to note how resolutely the present 
administration is attempting to exclude all radicals and radical literature from 


the country. 


8 A ladino who has lived in Guatemala for forty years told the writer that 
“one can’t be kind to Indians; they must be kept in their place.” 
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some to the plodding natives, has not yet changed many 
beliefs, standards, attitudes, and values of tribal living. 
Folkways and mores are singularly long lived. 

‘With the rapid advance of transportation facilities, 
and the opening up of the interior highlands where dwell 
the most backward and conservative tribes, the slow- 
moving Indians will be brought into frequent contact 
with the outside world. When large groups of curious 
tourists and enterprising salesmen make frequent visits 
to the highland settlements, the social processes of con- 
flict and accommodation will be speeded up in every 
direction, and village life will no longer represent the 
Maya-Quiché culture of the past.® 

9In the preparation of this article, personal interviews with the following 
men who know the Guatemala Indians have been most helpful: Father Ildefonso 
H. Rossbach, Chichicastenango; Father Carlos J. H. Knittel, San Francisco el 
Alto; Father Francisco Knittel, Momostenango; Mr. George E. Mann, Antigua; 


Dr. Paul Burgess, Quezaltenango; Dr. E. L. Hewett, Santa Fé, New Mexico; 
Dr. George M. McBride, University of California at Los Angeles. 


FOLKWAYS vs. STATEWAYS: 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF FAMILY, SCHOOL, AND CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


GEORGE M. DAY 
Occidental College 


In Russia, twenty years ago, the major social institu- 
tions came crashing down in the Bolshevik Revolution. 
Both the stateways and the folkways of the Czarist re- 
gime have been violently wrenched and even displaced 
by stateways, arbitrarily imposed upon the populace by 
the Soviets. 

Twenty years affords a reasonable period of retrospect. 
How have the social institutions fared under two decades 
of Communist rule? As the indigenous folkways of the 
Slavic people have come into conflict with the imported 
stateways of Marxian Communism, what has happened? 

I should like to make one or two patent observations 
with reference to this study of the interaction of folkways 
and stateways. First, all through Russian history there 
runs the conflict of folkways against stateways. From 
Peter the Great on down to Lenin and Stalin, stateways, 
many of them borrowed outright from abroad, have been 
arbitrarily and forcibly imposed upon a long-suffering, 
and at times sullen and recalcitrant people. Second, in 
the long run, the indigenous folkways have, in the main, 
triumphed; the stateways have been openly and fiercely 
resisted, quietly ignored, or modified beyond recognition. 

The question arises, can a people be made over, to 
order? Can it be ideologically transformed, be reindoc- 
trinated with any degree of permanence, by the. recon- 
structive will and executive energy of its dictatorial 
leadership? 
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Folkways here are understood in the Sumnerian sense 
—the spontaneous, unpremeditated, popularly accepted 
ways of doing things. These folkways are indigenous, 
organic, arrived at by trial and error, regulated by popu- 
lar experience and evolutionary growth. “The primitive 
and normal condition of a Slav community was excep- 
tionally democratic. The one definite institution of those 
days that is known to us is the village council—the insti- 
tution that has survived all autocracies by divine right 
and is familiar today to the whole world as the ‘Mir.’ ” 

“Tn ancient Slavdom the family was not the basis of 
the state, it was the state.” Such families grew into vil- 
lages or settlements in a few generations. The father had 
patriarchal authority in his little colony, and when he 
departed the next oldest and wisest, a brother usually, 
took up the mild sway. Out of this grew the Mir, the 
Council, in which the heads of the various households 
met to discuss and decide their common affairs. It is clear 
from later practice that the council only acted upon a 
unanimous decision. Even in earliest times, that form of 
democracy was inconvenient and, when Russia began to 
have chroniclers, it was recorded that unanimity was 
often secured, in a struggle, by pitching the minority 
into the river.’ 

With this colorful picture of village life as a back- 
ground, we proceed to the examination of the social in- 
stitutions. Vernadsky’ points out that the Europeaniza- 
tion of Russia, begun under Peter I, consisted of seculari- 
zation of Russian culture. The practical demands of 
Peter I brought about a new system of education, the 
purpose of which was to prepare officers for the army 
and the navy. Moscow University, founded in 1755, im- 
ported many professors from Germany, but later Russian 


1 McCabe, Romance of the Romanoffs, p. 4. 
2 History of Russia, p. 118. 
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professors also appeared. A century later the novels of 
Turgenev and Tolstoy were filled with references to 
German music teachers, managers of estates, French tu- 
tors and governesses, and to German influence in educa- 
tion and government. As late as the period of the World 
War, government was still artificially imposed from 
above upon unresponsive, ignorant peasant subjects. 

We turn first to education. How has it fared? A tre- 
mendous amount of experimental changes has been made, 
but through the process a basic unity remains. The po- 
litical and economic conditions of the country mold the 
education system of the country. Soviet education during 
the twenty years of its life ceases to be a jumble of experi- 
ments, but has a conscious plan and well thought-out 
policy. Under the Czars schools and universities existed 
for sons and daughters of the ruling class and of the 
well-to-do. The university carried on able literary and 
scientific work but it had no effect on the community: 
scholars, scientists, artists on one side; on the other 72 
per cent to 98 per cent illiteracy. 

The educational purpose of the Bolsheviks was to cre- 
ate a communist citizen who in turn would help to create 
a communist society. The urgent needs were two: (1) 
the creation of a sufficient body of communistic support 
to carry the government through the first hard, uncertain 
years;(2) the training of an industrial army. The educa- 
tional system had to take on the responsibility for this 
task of creating quickly a communist government and a 
nation skilled in industry and agriculture. 

The restrictions on entry to universities based on class 
origin have been swept away. But says Eugene Lyons, 


Each day the screws were turned a little more tightly on the intel- 
lectuals. Members of the Academy of Science, though their fields were 
as far from sociology as medicine or botany, had to prove their fealty 
to Marxism if they were to survive not merely as academicians but as 
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functioning scientists. Writers, actors, composers could not remain 
above the Five Year Plan battle: neutrality was equivalent to treachery 
and was punished as such.? 

‘The constitution is definitely designed “for the work- 
ers,” but at the present time there are hardly any others, 
and we have had recently the instructive spectacle of Mr. 
Yaroskavsky, the leader of the Godless Society, explain- 
ing publicly that priests should have the same right to 
vote as the rest. 

What, then, is the present trend of education? While 
in the main keeping the control and purpose of education 
in line with the industrial, economic, and agricultural 
projects of the various Five-Year plans, the educators 
and educated have reduced the feverish tempo, the in- 
tensity of drives toward immediate objectives in factory 
housing, hydroelectric and railroad construction, and in 
collective farming.‘ At the present time the tempo is 
much slower, the demand is growing for more history, 
philosophy, literature along with chemistry and electrical 
engineering. The works of Tolstoy, Gogol, and Pushkin 
rival the demand for contemporary Soviet authors. The 
plays of Shakespeare, as well as those of Chekov, find 
their way back to popular acclaim. The old operas vie 
with the newest, and the raptures of the Russian ballet 
and the indigenous folksongs and ballads are again mak- 
ing their powerful appeal to Russian esthetic sense. 
Hence, in education and art there is a swing in the direc- 
tion of prerevolution standards and models, but with a 
strong current of Communist philosophy and doctrine. 
The stateways are not powerful enough to stamp out the 

3 Assignment in Utopia, p. 207. 

4In 1930, while attending a stage play at one of the state theaters in Lenin- 
grad, I saw a good illustration of devotion to the First Five-Year Plan. The 
hero of this particular play was imprinting upon the lips of the youthful heroine 
long, bourgeois, Valentino kisses. Several ths sitting in the rows just ahead 
of me became restless and growled, “Dovolno, dovolno [enough, enough]. Let us 
get on with the Five Year Plan.” No time even in a theater for lingering kisses 


in the face of so much constructive work to be done to convert Soviet Russia 
into a Socialist State. ; 
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secret yearnings for, and definite satisfactions in, the art 
patterns of pre-Soviet times. 

How have the stateways affected religion? For better 
or for worse? In general, all church life has been put on 
quite a different basis. Earlier the parish played a passive 
role; now it is its own only organizer. The civil authori- 
ties are ready to do anything to hurt the organization of 
parishes. They want the destruction of the parishes. 
Meanwhile, the parish has now a mass of duties. Larger 
expenses than in the old times lie on the active registered 
members. But religious life exists and is strong. 

The Soviet government has created (1933) an atheistic 
revolutionary military council—the Union of the God- 
less, to combat the spiritual forces of this same capital- 
ism and its bourgeoisie. Bolshevism, for the past twenty 
years, has been engaged in a struggle with all religions— 
both in teachings and in principles. 


Religion is a deception . . . religion is opium for the toiling people 

. religion obscures the class consciousness of the toiler . . . it is a 
weapon of reaction . . . all religions and churches, all religious organiza- 
tions are armies of the bourgeoisie reaction, serving as a defense of 
exploitation and deluding the working classes . . . it is a kind of spiritual 
brandy in which the slaves of capital drown their human image and 
their demands for anything like a worthy human life.® 


In the eyes of the Godless, religion is one of the forces 
of the capitalistic system most hostile to communism. 
On the other hand, a Russian priest writes: 


A healthy revision of all values has also taken place among the ser- 
vants of the church; both bishop and clergy have become different . . . 
Bishops and clergy have renounced the world and have risen to the 
height of a bishop’s calling and the devotion of a pastor’s duty. The 
bishop has come out of his comfortable “chambers.” He has settled 
into the most modest quarters. Now there are no special days and hours 
of reception .. .® 


5 Trophimius, “Russian Religion on the Defensive,” Slavonic Review, 12:98. 
6 Ibid., p. 98 ff. 
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In September, 1930, an archbishop of the Tikhon com- 
munity came to a former provincial town. After a service 
every one said: “What spiritual riches one sees in him! 
There’s a bishop with whom one would want to be pray- 
ing without end, and who has no doubts on his soul.” But 
what was most wonderful of all was that in a group of 
young Communists a young woman said: “What riches 
in that face!” Others said: “That was a feast day, and 
now we are left with the working days. It was as if we 
had been in heaven.” 

To a superficial eye, religion has become weaker than 
it was, but to the observing eye it is only externally that 
it has diminished. On the other hand, it has consolidated 
itself by its inner strength and may do so still more. Any- 
way, it will not be the weaker but the stronger. 

We have just recorded the reactions of a Russian 
Orthodox priest, who naturally is deeply and subjectively 
concerned with the fate of religion in Russia. Here fol- 
lows a more objective, critical opinion of a well-known 
American authority, William H. Chamberlin, who asks, 


How will it end, this first conscious effort to make a large nation 
atheistic, this struggle for the Russian soul? . . . In my opinion, the 
issue depends largely upon how far religion is the product of such me- 
chanical influences as habit, authority, tradition, early training, and 
how far it is a spontaneous psychological and spiritual need of human 
nature. . . . But in so far as religion is a matter of mature individual 
faith, it will quite probably be strengthened rather than weakened by 
the period of trial and official disfavor through which it is passing.” 


Here the stateways of the Soviets have militated against 
the product of stateways in the old regime. The Russian 
Orthodox Church of pre-Soviet days may reasonably be 
classed as the product of stateways of all the generations 
from the time of Peter I (1703) downward. The re- 
ligious genius of the Russian was interpreted by those 


7 Soviet Russia (revised edition), p. 323. 
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writers of deep insight, the philosopher Solovev and the 
novelists Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. Humility, compassion, 
capacity for suffering, the spirit of forgiveness, mercy, 
human sympathy are shown—Christian qualities inher- 
ent in the character of the Russian people, high or low. 
The Soviet stateways by virtue of their hostility to formal 
religion, whether Orthodox, Jewish, or Mohammedan, 
have probably revived and purified the springs of true 
religion, which is a matter of the spirit and not of ec- 
clesiastical form. Here too, the folkways have been in- 
vigorated, improved, and re-enforced. A new note of 
tolerance toward religion is noticeable among both pri- 
vate and official Communists. 

Under the Soviets the family as an institution has been 
immeasurably weakened by the loss of two of its bul- 
warks,—property and religion. At the outset, it should be 
said that according to early Soviet doctrine the family is 
no longer an end in itself. In the Communistic philoso- 
phy of society the all important matter is the growth of 
the socialist state. Hence, the family’s primary function 
is to fit its members to be worthy members of the socialist 
state. When Maurice Hindus* once told a group of Rus- 
sian students (this was prior to 1928) that in America the 
average young person looks to the family as the ultimate 
fruition of his life purpose, they looked at him in utter 
dismay. The idea seemed to them absurd. Soviet Russian 
youth had its mentality molded mainly by agencies out- 
side of the home, away from the family circle; in kinder- 
garten, in school, in the Octobrist, Pioneer, and Kom- 
somol (Young Communist) organizations. 

In the early years of Bolshevik rule the regulation of 
marriage, divorce, and family relations was lax. In 1920 
civil marriage had only legal validity. That rule still 
holds. Marriage may be dissolved simply at the wish of 


8 Hindus, Humanity Uprooted, p. 109. 
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either husband or wife. No distinction is made between 
legitimate and illegitimate children. Children born of 
parents out of wedlock enjoy in every respect equal rights 
with those born of married parents. 

By 1926 abortions were legalized and encouraged. But 
in the decade which followed a noteworthy trend set in.® 
A gradual tightening of the bonds of matrimony was evi- 
dent. Men could not marry today and capriciously un- 
marry tomorrow. The costs of divorce trebled. The noti- 
fication of the absent member by postcard was supplanted 
by a summons to appear in person before the magistrate. 
The attitude of the government changed from indiffer- 
ence to marked concern for the institution of marriage. 
Officials who showed laxity in marital relations were se- 
verely reprimanded, fined, or jailed. The family as a 
valuable asset to the state now gained prestige and re- 
spect. The Department of Justice handed down impor- 
tant decisions, the purport of which was to strengthen 
and improve the status of the family. Abortions in June, 
1936, were pronounced illegal by the Supreme Court 
except where it involved saving a life. The verdict of a 
physician was necessary. 

How deeply intrenched are the folkways in rural Rus- 
sia is seen in the following peasant dialogue, the time of 
which is approximately 1925. 

I suppose [began Ulyana, an old peasant woman, apologetically] it 
is unpleasant for you, little son [referring to the author, home on a 
visit], to come back to the old place for a visit and hear your old 
neighbors continually grumbling. But what can we do? Old women 
we are and unlearned and helpless, and it does hurt, I tell you. See for 
yourself—what has this Soviet Revolution given us? Nothing is as it 
was, holidays are no holidays, fasts are no fasts, fathers are no fathers, 
sons are no sons. ... 


Ay, and weddings are no weddings. Indeed not, not any more now 
that the Soviets won’t allow us to take a sip of home-brew. 


® The following paragraphs are taken from the author’s article on “The 
Family in Soviet Russia,” published in Social Forces, May, 1938. 
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And what is a wedding or a christening without home-brew ??° 


The author here interprets what is, indeed, to a peasant, 
a vital question. A wedding without home-brew—an un- 
heard-of event. 

Hindus in his writings describes the fierce conflict go- 
ing on in the villages between the folkways and the state- 
ways. What stirred the author most as he returned to his 
native village was not the social and political but the 
human and dramatic significance of the words he had 
just heard, the fate of the Muzhik women who had so 
frankly unburdened themselves to him. 


Open hearted, loquacious, wilted from incessant labor, they were 
caught in the waves of a tempest . . . It was bad enough that this 
Revolution had brought upon them economic privation. The luxuries 
they had once known and enjoyed they now had to dispense with. No 
shawls, no ribbons, no hairpins, no beads. No kerosene. Often no salt. 
No opportunity to provide for a suitable burial wardrobe. What could 
be sadder than that? And that was not all. Their men and children, 
especially the boys, were turning against the ikons and against God. 
Their authority over their children was crumbling. It was a crime to 
beat a child. It was a crime to take a sip of home-brew. It was a crime 
to give an official a gift, even when you wanted him to do something 
which you were not sure he would without a reward. It was a crime 
to speak in their old-fashioned profane way in a Soviet office. It was 
a crime to do a multitude of things that had always given them satis- 
faction and pleasure. 

Why all these stern restrictions? If the Soviets could not offer them 
help, why did they not leave them alone? They did not understand and 
did not care for this new talk of future happiness, of a finer race, of 
a nobler civilization, of a more cultured peasantry, of a more modern 
Russia . . . language which inspired the revolurionary. Science, tractors, 
automobiles, power plants, words which thrilled the revolutionary peas- 
ant youth, had no meaning and scarcely any interest for the older 
peasants . . . They never had thought of life in terms other than im- 
mediate satisfactions. They saw nothing base or ugly in their old folk- 
ways and customs and standards and nothing good or noble in the new 


10 Hindus, Broken Earth, p. 201. 
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stateways imposed upon them. They saw not a broadening of their 
world but a shattering of it, a wrecking of its foundations and a threat 
to plunge them into the abyss . . . There was no place for them in the 
world that the Revolution was molding. . .14 


Twenty years of Soviet rule show the folkways tri- 
_umphing. Mirabile dictu, a decisive change of front is 
noticeable on the part of government officials and in the 
editorials of the official daily press, Pravda and Izvestia. 


The family can be reborn, can exist, in fact, only on the socialist 
base, in a society, which safeguards honorable employment to every 
one of its numbers; in which there is not, and cannot be, insecurity, 
uncertainty of life, in which there can be no fear toward life . . . In 
the Soviet Union no such dark shadow, neither of the monk nor the 
capitalist beclouds the day of sunshine, does not poison the joy of work 
and rest, of study and recreation,—the greatest joy in life; the happi- 
ness of love, fatherhood, motherhood.!? 


Public opinion has changed and is reflected in court 


decisions and judicial attitudes. 


Flighty Don Juans and priestesses of free love will not be encour- 
aged in the new society. Serious sexual intercourse is no longer con- 
cealed amongst us. The law prohibiting abortions, by making people 
adopt a more serious attitude towards “casual affairs,” will also help 
in the struggles against them . . . It is the old state, not the new which 
has a disintegrating effect on the family . . . The Soviet tries hard to 
eliminate all this rottenness which shows the influence of the old social 
customs on our family life.1* 


Consequently, a keen, qualified observer states, 


Any sociologist must see the family in Soviet Russia today [Nov., 
1936] as the primary unit of social organization as in Europe or 
America. Communal living has its strict limitations in practice . . 


11 Jbid., pp. 203-4. 

12 Quoted from an article, “Without Love and Happiness,” by Zaslavsky in 
Pravda, May 27, 1936, p. 4. 

18 Quoted from “The Family in Soviet Russia,” by N. V. Krilenko in Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, April, 1937, pp. 218, 221 ff. This article by a Commisar 
for Justice in R.S.F.S.R. appeared in a Soviet Journal, Bolshevik, in September, 
1936. 
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Russians live in family groups today, but the cohesive power which holds 
them together seems to be that of affection or convenience—not that of 
authority.!* 


Stella, a bright young Russian matron in government 
employ, reported to a member of our group traveling in 
Russia during the summer of 1936, that she followed and 
supported the Soviet program in every particular but 
resisted its encroachments on the family. Russian women, 
she asserted, would not give up the stronghold of the 
family to the state. Every night after work she returned 
to her little family unit consisting of husband, wife, child, 
and maid, as to a haven of refuge and rest. She clung to 
it with tenacity. Here she could be free, natural, and un- 
regulated. The Soviets had not and could not capture her 
home. She said her type was legion. All this sounds like 
orthodox doctrine for the family, a recognition that folk- 
ways are after all deeply rooted in the life of a people. 

In fact, in all three of the social institutions, family, 
school, and church, discussed in this paper, the trend 
seems to be that the folkways are emerging triumphant 
in their struggle against the stateways. In each case, con- 
cessions have been made by the soviet government which 
indicate that the stateways have been too artificial, too 
inflexible to meet the insistent demands of a people nur- 
tured by folkways and mores which were a spontaneous, 
indigenous, and organic growth in that essentially demo- 
cratic institution, the village Mir. In the long run, with 
all their brilliance, energy, fierce violence, and determi- 
nation, neither the autocratic Czars nor the Communist 
dictators have had any permanent success in imposing 
their elaborate stateways over the simple folkways of the 
Russian peasant folk, which survives the shocks of ex- 
perimentation and, after its own fashion, lives on. 


14 Mildred Fairchild, “The Russian Family Today,” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, April, 1937. 
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Conducting a college course in marriage presents a 
number of problems. A few of them will tend to dis- 
appear as the field expands. In this discussion only the 
more important of these problems can be thrown into 
relief. 

Nature of materials for the course. Taking into ac- 
count the size of classes in marriage, differentials in stu- 
dent backgrounds and class levels, a text for the course 
is desirable. Unified and integrated textbook material is 
scant indeed. Whether a text is sed or not, the material 
from which information may be assembled requires care- 
ful scrutiny. In the materials widely used there are much 
impressionism and maudlin writing. Even the more sci- 
entific of these materials often proceed from highly 
questionable theories and contain unwarranted generali- 
zations. 

Studies which place great emphasis upon one or a few 
phases of marriage adjustment are often confusing to the 
average student. This is particularly true of studies em- 
phasizing physiological aspects of marriage or stressing 
the psychoanalytical approach. It is necessary to be ex- 
tremely critical concerning this material. 

The nature of the material selected to acquaint stu- 
dents with the more intimate and personal phases of 
marriage presents a special difficulty. Undue emphasis of 
these “delicate” phases of marriage can jeopardize the 
course and destroy gains recently made in the field. If 
one is too cautious and deals merely with the common- 
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place, one can completely emasculate the work and 
make it the butt of jests among students. 

It should be mentioned that there is a growing body 
of fairly reliable facts and principles upon which stu- 
dents of the field can agree. Studies of marriage attitudes, 
statistics from marriage and family clinics, and fairly 
objective discussions of highly controversial nature have 
cleared the field of much rubbish. Special studies of sex 
in marriage have provided new facts and thrown into 
relief new facets of the problem. This material, thrown 
against a background of established principles of condi- 
tioning and interaction, furnishes a foundation from 
which to proceed to special phases of the field. 

Atmosphere of the classroom. The general tone or 
atmosphere of the classroom will have much to do with 
the success or failure of the course. It is extremely im- 
portant that an atmosphere conducive to serious and 
sympathetic discussion be created and maintained from 
the very first meeting of the class. The larger the group, 
and the greater the variety of student attitudes, interests 
and backgrounds, the greater this problem. 

There are always a few superficially curious in the 
group, some of whom tend to be rude, if only for effect. 
The class usually will handle this effectively. Some stu- 
dents are unaccustomed to frank discussions of marriage, 
especially in mixed groups. Because of sheer inadequacy 
of expressive terminology, statements will be made 
and questions will be asked that will embarrass the stu- 
dent himself as well as others. These situations must be 
handled tactfully. 

The size of classes complicates this problem. The sub- 
ject does not lend itself to large classes. The special na- 
ture of the material and the implications of problems 
discussed demand a personal relationship of instructor 
and student impossible in large groups. Students in large 
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classes do not ask questions or participate in discussions 
freely. There is also prevalent in groups not close knit 
the fear that questions asked will be assumed to relate to 
the interrogator’s own situation or special marital prob- 
lem. A question box where anonymity is provided helps 
to solve this difficulty. 

The instructor. Selection of the instructor presents a 
greater problem in this field than in most others. He 
must be mature, preferably having firsthand experience 
in marriage and family adjustment in the contemporary 
world. Perhaps it is better that he be not too mature, as 
he must try to see these problems as students sense them. 

The instructor must be particularly patient and sym- 
pathetic with students, including those whom he suspects 
of insincerity, in the defense of their points of view and 
behavior, even though these are obviously out of har- 
mony with facts and established principles. He must be 
patient in the inevitable flood of rationalizations, and 
help students to discover actual motives. He must main- 
tain poise in the face of unexpected mirthful or embar- 
rassing situations which at times will develop. Clumsi- 
ness of students’ terminology and existing patterns of in- 
nuendo will create such situations occasionally. 

Ability to command respect is paramount in this field. 
Tact is essential, as well as a vocabulary that is expressive, 
effective, and at the same time free from offending terms. 
The instructor must remember he is not teaching a class 
in anatomy to students specializing in human physiology. 

The peculiarities of college life. ‘The peculiarities of 
college life—age groups, sex ratios, the dating complex, 
accentuated romanticism, range of behavior patterns, in- 
dividualism, social organization, play acting—contribute 
to the creation of an atmosphere that discourages student 
objectivity in this field. This social milieu accentuates 
values and sets up behavior patterns which are greatly 
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at variance with much of the theoretical and factual ma- 
terial relating to adequate marriage adjustment. 

The differential ages of the sexes at marriage today 
create stresses in the serious love affairs in college where 
the sexes in premarital association are more nearly the 
same age. Postponement of marriage due to demands of 
professionalization creates personal problems for which 
our present arrangements and mores provide no adequate 
solution. These age differentials at marriage tend also to 
justify in the mind of the student emphasis upon tem- 
porary patterns in college life, with their attendant 
questionable values. 

Courses in sex hygiene, and some phases of courses in 
physiology and eugenics, deal almost exclusively with the 
physical aspects of sex; but sex is as much psychological 
as it is physical. In a culture such as ours psychological 
implications of sex in marriage are tremendous. Not 
many of these students even take a course in adolescent 
psychology. Where they do, the direct relation of this 
to marriage is not dealt with. In the face of the above 
Situation, it is quite difficult to acquaint the student in 
this course with the real nature of sex. 

Time limitations. Time limitations constitute one of 
the serious problems of a course on marriage. There 
must be built a common background of understanding 
for the students of diverse experiences, training, and at- 
titudes. The student must become familiar with the gen- 
eral nature of the marriage adjustment. He must have 
some perspective if he is to sense the essential nature of 
the problem. He should have some notion of the patterns 
of other peoples and other times. He must realize to some 
extent the contemporary setting out of which his prob- 
lems develop. The simple principles of individual-group 
relations must be explained. The general relation of 
these to personality and to satisfactory adjustment to life 
must be discovered. 
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The time which can be devoted even to the contem- 
porary problems of marriage, and the pertinence of these 
to satisfactory marriage adjustment places serious limi- 
tations on the course. A longer course would eliminate 
not only this problem, but would also tend to clear up 
other phases. 

Formal study comes too late. Another problem grows 
out of the fact that formal study of marriage comes too 
late. Definite attitudes have been formed and behavior 
patterns relating to marriage established. The fixing of 
prejudices and the uncritical acceptance of popular no- 
tions are closely associated with powerful interests here. 
Students with love traumas or severe maladjustments are 
attracted to the course. In the average student, behavior 
patterns, often intensified and complicated by personal 
commitments, stand stubbornly in the way of objectivity. 
This tends to result in excessive rationalization or morbid 
concern instead of critical evaluation and intelligent ad- 
justment. But marriage courses, as now given, combine 
marriage hygiene with marriage abnormalities without 
the safeguards of sequence or much selection. 

This situation creates an insistent demand for mar- 
riage counseling. If the instructor is qualified to teach 
in this field, he is the logical person to provide such 
counseling. But his time will usually be taken up by 
teaching, and other activities upon which undue stress is 
placed in determining his status. 

Failure to provide such counseling service leaves many 
students, who gain insight into their problems, and who 
need adjustments, without much help. For these students 
the course leaves its work only partly or badly done. 

Separation of the sexes. The question concerning the 
separation of the sexes is important. There are three gen- 
eral points of view. There are those who believe that the 
sexes should be separated. Others hold that the sexes 
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should be separated for certain phases of the work only. 
And finally, there are those who think it is not desirable 
to separate the sexes. 

The arguments for segregation tend to disappear where 
the teacher and the classroom atmosphere are such as 
to permit frank and objective discussion. Even though 
the teacher and the classroom tone fall somewhat short of 
the ideal situation, separation of the sexes tends to ac- 
centuate certain aspects of marital adjustment beyond a 
reasonable perspective, and perhaps further to distort no- 
tions already warped. By inference, attitudes retarding 
the acceptance of all functions of marriage as normal are 
given support. 

Association of the sexes in this situation furnishes an 
element of discipline which should help to clear the at- 
mosphere in college generally. Mixed classes in marriage 
problems prepare young people for more balanced and 
fruitful discussions of these problems which take place 
outside the classroom. 

Backgrounds of students. The range of maturity of 
students, as well as their fields of specialization, consti- 
tutes a problem. A course in marriage should have no 
prerequisites. There should be no arbitrary fixing of class 
eligibility. An acquaintance with the nature of marriage 
perhaps means as much to freshmen as to students of the 
upper division. They have already set up behavior pat- 
terns which need more conscious attention in an atmos- 
phere which reduces the emotional and romantic and 
encourages objectivity. 

Opening of the course to all classes and specializations 
in college presents the difficult task of adaptation to a 
norm which does violence to reality. A number of stu- 
dents who take the course are married. Many are mature 
and sophisticated. Some have background courses in psy- 
chology, biology, sociology, and the other social sciences, 
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while others are narrow specialists. Some have had ade- 
quate home conditioning concerning sex; others little or 
none. 

To make adjustments to these differentials is a diffi- 
cult problem. The course must not be too simple or the 
better students will have no respect for it. If the course 
requirements are too difficult, students having limited 
backgrounds will be discouraged from taking it. 

There is also the possibility in such a group of making 
marriage adjustment in the modern world appear too 
complex. There is evidence that many in such a brief 
course are left with deep misgivings concerning their 
ability to work out this relation satisfactorily. It may be 
argued that all of life’s major adjustments are compli- 
cated. However, there are not the social and logical im- 
peratives regarding marriage that exist in technical or 
professional preparation. 

General attitudes of the public. Although it is be- 
coming less important, one of the problems, of which 
those dealing with the field are ever conscious, is the at- 
titude of individuals and groups in the community. Of 
course, this varies with localities. It is assumed by many 
that nature has provided young people with sufficient 
knowledge for marriage adjustment. Others think young 
people must blunder through it as people have always 
done. Many people feel that the more intimate aspects 
of married life should not be discussed with youth, es- 
pecially in mixed groups. A few people think that college 
students know too much about such things prematurely. 
These people forget, if they have ever known, that col- 
lege students have knowledge that has been obtained from 
a multitude of sources outside formal college groups, and 
that this knowledge has not been carefully examined, 
challenged, and fashioned into a consistent whole. 
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It is likely that students’ interests do tend to find ex- 
cessive expression in this phase of life. But thousands of 
conditioning agencies in our unregulated social world 
and new opportunities presented by college life are 
largely responsible for this. Young people have amorous 
and sex-suggesting symbols thrown into their faces in- 
cessantly. College courses can give balance and direction 
to these already overstressed trends and enable young 
people to get a sane and healthy adjustment to these in- 
terests. 
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This study was undertaken to disclose a wide range of 
material upon a specified group of families. The objec- 
tive in this study undertakes: first, to disclose a portion of 
the social heritage transmitted to the families; second, to 
depict a more adequate conception of marriage and the 
composition of the family; third, to ascertain the extent 
of designated functions of the family; and fourth, to ex- 
amine the proportion of families that have been broken 
by disorganizational factors. 

Method of study. There were 400 families inter- 
viewed and a schedule was filled out in the home. The 
schedule included many phases of family life. There was 
an attempt to study the activities of the family as a unit 
and not as individual members. But the statistical method 
would not yield to the many flexible activities found in 
the home and outside. The tabulation to include all the 
varieties of combinations of social participation would 
have encompassed too many details. 

The Mormon Church has a unique system of record 
keeping. Access was obtained to these records, and val- 
uable information, on a large number of families, was 
collected. 

Many biographical notes were recorded while visiting 
the individual families. This information assisted in giv- 
ing a more adequate analysis to many of the facts. A 
number of pioneer life histories were accessible and they 
aided greatly in giving a social background. Village his- 


* This paper is a brief report of a larger study of four hundred Mormon 
village families. 
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tories also added a touch of understanding to community 
life. Two hundred life histories were secured from high 
school and college students. These histories disclosed the 
development of personality in the family, family disor- 
ganization, and other important aspects of family be- 
havior. The local leaders were interviewed upon im- 
portant aspects of family and community life. Their as- 
sistance was invaluable, because they were in a position 
to locate the families in their social rank in the com- 
munity. 

Cache County, Utah, was selected for the intensive 
study of 400 families. The county has a population of 
approximately 27,000 people, about 90 per cent of whom 
are members of the Mormon Church. There are twelve 
villages varying in population from 400 to 2,400 and one 
city with a population of approximately 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. Four of the villages and the one city were chosen 
and the 400 families were proportionally divided, in 
order to secure a sample from various types of villages. 
With the aid of the church records it was possible to 
ascertain facts concerning the families in the entire 
county. Such a method of study made it possible to test 
the accuracy of the data regarding the adequacy of the 
sample. 

Social heritage. Social groups are inadequately un- 
derstood solely in terms of individual activities or a sum 
total of them. Recognition of the larger social environ- 
ment is essential. Social groups are sustained in their 
social life by a social heritage. Each new generation is 
influenced by a portion of the products of the social 
process which has been preserved and transmitted by 
means of communication. Therefore, it becomes a para- 
mount issue in social research to recognize human cul- 
ture and to attempt an appraisal of the contribution to 
present social life. People live in groups and are per- 
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ceived in relation to their group activities. Growing out 
of group interaction there arise ideas, attitudes, and 
habits. These culture traits are factors which hold the 
group together and prevent it from falling apart.’ 

In the study of social group life the conscious states 
must be comprehended; this involves sentiments, beliefs, 
values, and standards. Associated with objective behavior 
there are subjective meanings attached to social behavior. 
Those who have endeavored to disclose the objective be- 
havior of rural families have become more conscious of 
the nonmaterial factors and the significance attached to 
them in family life. 

Some understanding is necessary concerning the social 
background of this people. The composition of the popu- 
lation, in Cache County, Utah, includes people whose 
forebears migrated from northern European countries. 
A certain portion of them were early settlers in eastern 
America and then moved West, while others moved di- 
rectly from Europe to Utah. European culture has 
played a part in influencing the ideas, habits, attitudes, 
and beliefs of these people. This common social heritage 
has facilitated a more rapid social accommodation in a 
new world. 

The Mormon villages, in this area, represent a gather- 
ing of many nationalities. Such a mixture of nationali- 
ties, assembling to form a common social life, apparently 
presents a problem in social adjustment. A proper under- 
standing of the factors involved in the “gathering” will 
add new significance to their social and religious group- 
ings. Especially will it give a more adequate conception 
of the family. 

The pioneer fathers and mothers were brought to- 
gether by their acceptance of a religious faith. The very 
nature of the doctrines advocated possessed an appeal to 


1 Kimball Young, An Introductory Sociology (New York: American Book 
Company, 1934), p. 18. 
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certain individuals. Those who joined the ranks of an 
unpopular church invited opposition and often persecu- 
tion. This created a feeling of solidarity among the new 
adherents and a desire to “gather” to a land free from 
oppression. Such a procedure made an exacting selection 
among those who joined this new religion, in their native 
land. The test was still more severe upon those who left 
their homes to unite with an outcaste people. 

When these people arrived in the West, they were 
aided in their social adjustment by the type of settlement 
which was adopted. The village life made possible an 
extended social participation which would have been 
greatly hindered by settlement on isolated farmsteads. A 
spirit of co-operation was imperative, in order to survive 
the physical handicaps of the desert country and the sav- 
age impulses of the American Indian. 

Early physical isolation facilitated the indoctrination 
of a unified philosophy of life. The persecution endured 
in Europe and the Middle West created a feeling of dis- 
regard for many of the interpretations of the “world.” 
The physical barriers remained long enough to produce 
solidarity, which has stood for at least three to four gen- 
erations. The absence of various conflicting theories of 
social action has made possible a reserved and stable 
social life. 

The doctrinal beliefs of the Church have given sanc- 
tion to specified family behavior and discouraged other 
types. The importance of marriage transcends a “legal- 
ized contract,” and is regarded as a “solemn sacrament.” 
Those who enter the marriage relationship are taught to 
revere marriage as a divine institution. This type of 
teaching, along with the religious ritual, tends to deeply 
impress those who enter marriage. Bachelorhood and 
sma!l families have been deplored by the leaders of the 
Church as a desire to escape responsibility. Children are 
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regarded as an “eternal blessing.”” Even when the shades 
of death close upon this earthly career, the conscious ex- 
istence of human individuals continues, according to 
Mormon belief. The grave is not the end of the Mormon 
family, for they are organized, if by a temple marriage, 
for eternity. 

Marriage and composition of the family. The data 
gathered from the 400 families disclose the fact that only 
4 per cent of the women married under eighteen years 
of age; one third of the group under twenty; 96 per cent 
before they were thirty; leaving only 4 per cent to marry 
beyond the age of thirty. The young men were approxi- 
mately two years older than their partners in marriage: 
4 per cent married under the age of twenty; 88 per cent 
under thirty; and 12 per cent were over thirty years of 
age before they married. 

There is only a small departure from the average size 
of family in Cache County, as compared with the United 
States. The median size family, among the 400 families, 
rated 4.8 members; in the United States the average was 
4.1 members, in 1930. The size and composition of the 
family are an important aspect in a sociological study. 
This is especially true if consideration centers upon the 
function of the family. A distorted conception of the 
family is obtained when attention is focused upon the 
average size family. 

Attention was directed to a survey of abnormal fami- 
lies. A family was considered abnormal if either or both 
parents were permanently absent, and no children were 
at home. Using this basis for the data, there were 4.7 per 
cent of the families composed of one member; 5.0 per 
cent of the couples lived together childless; and 7.0 per 
cent of the parents were living together after the chil- 
dren had left home. In the latter case, the family had 
fulfilled the biological function, and other functional as- 
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pects were either diminished or fulfilled. Among 11.0 
per cent of the families there were children at home, but 
an absence of one parent, due to death. A combination of 
the abnormal types of family reveals that one third 
(31.2%) of the group falls into this category. 

Functions of the family. A combination of methods 
disclosed many interesting things concerning the follow- 
ing functions of the family: (1) the economic; (2) the 
educational; (3) the religious; (4) the affectional; (5) 
the development of personality; (6) the reproductive; 
and (7) the recreational function. These functions are 
best portrayed in the life histories of the students. The 
life history unfolds the various aspects of family life as 
an interacting social group. Some of the cases secured 
were exceptionally fine in depicting the social heritage, 
patterns of human conduct, vocational training, educa- 
tional guidance, religious teachings, the affectional care, 
and recreational activities within the home. 

In the previous discussion no complete picture has 
been drawn to depict the manner in which a large group 
of families functions in the home and community. A 
method of obtaining information from a large number of 
families was devised. Local leaders were consulted for 
information regarding the successful or unsuccessful par- 
ticipation in home and community. A total of 1,374 fami- 
lies was rated by these leaders. A compilation divided 
the families as follows: 11.9 per cent very successful; 
34.0 per cent successful; 38.1 per cent average; 10.2 per 
cent unsuccessful; and 5.8 per cent failures. The material 
gathered from other sources is in general agreement with 
the above classification. 

Family disorganization. Divorce is the chief evidence 
of the process of family disorganization. There are some 
indications that a portion of the total families are in the 
process of being disorganized, but comparatively few di- 
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vorces are granted in Cache County, Utah. Information 
based upon the number of marriages and divorces in the 
county indicates the following relationship: in 1930 there 
were 434 marriages and 9 divorces; and in 1931 a total 
of 408 marriages to 14 divorces. In the entire Mormon 
Church there was a divorce rate, per ten thousand mem- 
bers, of 6.6 in 1930, and 7.4 in 1931. If the divorce rate 
is based upon one hundred marriages, the results show 
that the Mormon population, in Utah, has a divorce rate 
of 5.8, as compared with 18.1 for the state in 1930. Due 
to the fact that the Mormon family has the sustaining 
influence of major social and religious institutions, there 
arises a safeguard against family disorganization. ' 

Summary. The position is maintained that a social 
heritage has exerted a sustaining influence upon family 
life. The point of view is not supported that the Mormon 
Church is solely responsible for the entire social heritage. 
If a more complete analysis could be given, the fact 
would be disclosed that many of these beliefs are very 
old. The presence of attitudes and social habits emerging 
from a rural heritage has also exerted an influence upon 
the social life of these families. 


STATUS OF STATUS 
Presidential Address 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 
University of Oregon 


Introduction. For the past few years, the sociologists 
of the Pacific Northwest have followed their economist 
confreres as the shadow follows the man. This year we 
play the role of an appendix in the body of the Pacific 
Coast Economic Association. Thus far we have kept our 
reputed malfunctioning dormant and have not caused 
embarrassment to our associates. Whether we are con- 
sidered as an external shadow or an internal appendix, 
we welcome this unique privilege to hold our tenth an- 
nual conference as guests of the University of California. 

In spite of one hundred years of international, thirty- 
three years of American, and ten years of Pacific North- 
western regional existence, sociology is still a hyphenated 
discipline. Comte’s “social physics,” Spencer’s “social 
biology,” Condorcet’s “social ethics,” Aquinas’ “social 
metaphysics,’ Baldwin’s “social psychology,” Tylor’s 
“social anthropology,” Bodin’s “social geography,” and 
Giddings’ “social statistics” bear witness to the reliance 
of sociology on another scientific discipline. If it were 
not for that hyphenated relationship generally known as 
“social economics,” in particular “social and economic 
institutions,” it is doubtful whether the sociologists of the 
Pacific Northwest would ever have been able to enter 
into this citadel of higher learning through the rear door 
of our generous economist associates. 

That sociology has been the stepchild of certain diver- 
sified social sciences is apparent. Overt and subtle hostili- 
ties to sociology have been observed on the part of those 
presumably most closely related to it. When the physical 
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scientists evidence misconceptions of sociology in the 
name of alleged objectivity in exact sciences, the attitude 
is thoroughly understandable. It is equally comprehen- 
sible when administrators of educational institutions 
move in the direction of social expediency and relegate 
the realistic analysis of social phenomena to the back- 
ground. But when the social scientists faithfully nurture 
archaic notions concerning the field, the subject matter, 
and the methodology of the sociologists, one cannot at- 
tribute their reaction to lack of knowledge alone, but to 
factors which lie in the deeper folds of our social 
structure. 

Social scientists lost in the web of their own disciplines 
fail to orient themselves with the contributions of their 
sister sciences because of (1) the immensity of their own 
field and (2) emotional blocking. How can a social scien- 
tist interpret Constitutional Amendment to Article I, 
Section 8—Powers of Congress—without a knowledge of 
value, credit, commerce, race, general welfare, assimila- 
tion, collective behavior, and scientific progress? He 
makes his interpretation either by virtue of social inter- 
action or by resort to common-sense generalizations and 
the socially inherited prejudices, or through orientation 
to the objective data in the fields of knowledge enumer- 
ated above. This orientation is seldom indulged in. De- 
cisions are made by stereotyped procedures which could 
hardly be considered valid by the tests of objectivity. Be- 
cause of such stereotypes, misconceptions with reference 
to sociology abound among the social scientists. Likewise, 
many sociologists wrapped up in their own self-assigned 
roles have been oblivious to the techniques employed, the 
sources tapped, and the discoveries made in the closely 
allied social sciences. Lack of familiarity with the con- 
tributions of a scientific discipline on the part of those 
interested in other branches of knowledge gradually 
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stratifies their beliefs and convictions as to the validity 
of their own discipline. Faith in one’s own field of en- 
deavor swells the feeling of cause-consciousness, and 
wherever fanatical cause-consciousness makes its entry, 
emotional blockings concerning the existence of other 
areas of research and their probable contributions to hu- 
man knowledge become concomitants. Thus, both lack of 
knowledge of the field or the subject matter of sociology 
and emotional blocking on the part of social scientists 
hinder mutual understandings and increase the range of 
intellectual distances. Irrespective of the hostilities 
caused by the emotional blockings of the social scientists, 
the sociologists themselves have given and do give much 
occasion for the initiation and the maintenance of oppo- 
sition to their alleged discipline. 

Permit me, therefore, at this decennial gathering of 
the Pacific Sociological Society to offer to our friends,— 
economists, anthropologists, political scientists, social and 
economic “institutionists,’—to the administrators of edu- 
cational institutions, and to the representatives of hetero- 
geneous brands of sociology a line of approach which 
will (1) keep social philosophy in its ethical catacomb, 
(2) dispel the fear complex with regard to the erosive 
effects of sociology on the well-established scientific disci- 
plines, and (3) encourage our associates to open their 
doors to the indisputable contributions sociology can 
make in the analysis of social phenomena. 

Field and subject matter of sociology. Even as the 
psychologist, the sociologist is still a nondescript person. 
He may be a pseudo-lecturer on family tensions and chil- 
dren’s rights, engaged in the promotion of a social reform 
bill; a supersnooping social worker trying to tell others 
what to do and how to do it; a person engaged in dishing 
out canned philosophical abstractions as to the origins 
and the nature of society who has not benefited by the 
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processing provided by modern research; he may be a 
plagiarist who keeps the printing presses busy with thread- 
bare theories of the quick and the dead; or he may be a 
person engaged in the process of religioethical indoctri- 
nation in the name of social progress; or one serving a 
paternalistically inclined government in the capacity of 
a social planner. Generally, these would-be sociologists 
band themselves into schools, such as interactionists, col- 
lective behaviorists, social realists, ecologists, regionalists, 
culturalists, methodologists, applied sociologists, and so- 
cial theorists. Conflicts among these “ists” are more in- 
tense sometimes than the hostilities of the social scientists 
toward the sociologists en masse. Within such a galaxy, it 
has been difficult to ascertain the field and the subject 
matter of the sociologist. 

The general realm of the sociologist is clear; it deals 
with social phenomena. But as soon as the hyphenation 
starts in the guise of social biology, social geography, 
social physics, social anatomy, social psychology, social 
pathology, trouble appears. Although the difficulty has 
increased in the application of a hyphen between the al- 
leged field of a social scientific discipline, such as eco- 
nomics, politics, religion, education, and sociology, it be- 
comes almost insurmountable when a line of demarcation 
is drawn between ethnology and sociology. Where the 
former ends and the latter begins is problematic, and as 
a rule the expressed position taken by the ethnologist or 
the sociologist depends on the formal affiliations or the 
established feeling of cause-consciousness on the part of 
the delineator. If sociology has no field of its own and 
cannot challenge openly the rest of the social scientific 
disciplines on empirical grounds for their neglect in the 
analysis of one universal aspect of social actuality, it not 
only deserves ostracism by the social scientific sisterhood, 
but even liquidation. 
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Without exception all of the social sciences deal with 
culture. Anthropology and ethnology, above all, have 
rightfully made this distinct realm of reality the field and 
the subject matter of their discipline. The economist, the 
political scientist, the religionist, the educationist, respec- 
tively, handle only one aspect of this reality, while the 
ethnologist is concerned with the Gestalt of what man 
learns and does as a member of society. Ethnology, not 
sociology, is the science of social sciences. It is concerned 
with the analysis of human achievement in general; it 
focuses attention on the material and the nonmaterial 
product; it accounts for the appearance of new traits, the 
discontinuation of certain old ones, the perpetuation of 
the complexes, and the rearrangement of the patterns. 
Ethnology studies not what man is, but what he has pro- 
duced from the earliest discovered paleoliths to the last 
word in skyscrapers, from the first trace of the disposal 
of the dead to the latest novelty in extramarital relation- 
ship. Moreover, the techniques and the methods of bring- 
ing forth these material and nonmaterial products are not 
ignored by the ethnologist. 

Sociology, in order to justify its existence, must seek a 
niche like any other social scientific discipline under the 
wings of ethnology. Certainly within the sociocultural 
gestalt there are aspects of reality untouched by eco- 
nomics, political science, history, religion, education, 
even by ethnology itself which may serve as an appropri- 
ate province of a discipline for empirical treatment. Cul- 
ture is too broad a territory to be occupied by one group 
of social scientists. Hence, certain sociologists have taken 
refuge in the rationalization that, although the ethnolo- 
gist is concerned with the analysis of culture per se, the 
culture sociologist is interested in the understanding of 
the cultural uniformities. To be interested in uniformities 
alone does not limit the field and the subject matter of 
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the sociologist, nor does it differentiate sociology from 
other specific disciplines. Within the complex array of 
cultural uniformities there exists one which is universally 
manifested within the sociocultural reality, which is ob- 
servable, collectable, classifiable, verifiable, describable, 
controllable, and even predictable, which has not been 
claimed or exploited as yet. Therefore, in the midst of 
the positivistic tradition of contemporary science in gen- 
eral, and ethnology in particular, and the current volun- 
taristic effervescence, I present status as the field and 
subject matter of sociology which offers objective datum 
in the analysis of individual and collective behavior 
within the sociocultural milieu. 

Nature and extent of status. Hobbsian and Darwinian 
struggle for existence is the universal law of the jungle. 
Animals fight and cripple, kill, and devour each other. 
Man, too, struggles for existence, and his brutal ways are 
legion. Often, however, man’s brutality to man is attrib- 
uted to defective economic and social organization. While 
human beings carry on their struggle for existence, they 
also exhibit the pattern of self-annihilation as patriots on 
the battlefields, as martyrs in prisons, as devotees to a 
cause. Some welcome, others tolerate temporary suffer- 
ings, humiliations, privations because of future rewards, 
compensations or permanent security for themselves and 
their kind. Desire for recognition and collective appro- 
bation, and sacrifices in order to achieve them, are com- 
mon. Undoubtedly the criteria for approbation are var- 
ied; so are the techniques used in order to gain them, but 
the fact is undeniable and the processes the same. 

The social sciences deal with certain cultural uni- 
formities. Each and every one of them deals with the 
specific uniformities. They are the aspects of culture, and 
phases of collective life-activity. But none has made a 
point of studying one universal uniformity which cuts 
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across the social scientific disciplines and involves all the 
cultural products, namely, status. 

Everything that exists within the social milieu—ob- 
jects, persons, concepts, and collective units like groups— 
is assigned a position in the social space. It is inconceiv- 
able to speak of status/ess cultural products. A model T 
Ford, George Washington, the Jonathan Club, equality, 
devil, imply assigned social positions. Therefore, status is 
a sociocultural product; it is a collectivistic reflection; 
it is what others accord to a social product. 

People, individually and collectively, strive to raise 
their status and guard themselves against the possible loss 
of their achieved status. The urge and the drive to gain 
high and desirable status are far more universal and basic 
than the economic self-interest equally defended by the 
classical and the Marxist economists. Before birth, at 
birth, and after birth, each unit of society, from persons 
to groups, from articles to concepts, are assigned status. 
This is a social acquisition, and each one of us learns of 
his status and the positions accorded to other units only 
as functional parts of the sociocultural milieu. The major 
task of society is to assign high or low status to its com- 
ponent units. In fact, the distribution of status is the main 
pastime and the most complex game devised by the homo 
sapiens, and the assignments made, rightly or wrongly, 
account for the competitions replete with anxiety, for the 
heart-rending conflicts, for the forced co-operations and 
the heart-mending mutual praise or flattery. It is not the 
organic structure of the anthropologist, the economist, 
the philosopher, the political scientist, the sociologist that 
controls his conduct, but his status in the social milieu in 
which he lives, moves, and has his being. Wherever we 
turn, whatever we consider for analysis in the objective 
world, status looms as a sociocultural reality. Although 
charged with much emotional tonality, it is the most uni- 
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versal, concrete, and appreciable actuality experienced 
by man. 

Because of its universal manifestation, status liberates 
the sociologist from that smug provincialism so danger- 
ous to the analysis of specific cultures. In the second 
place, status, being ever present in the dynamic and the 
static situations of organized life, is free from lags com- 
mon to the particularistic aspects of the social phe- 
nomena. Finally, in the words of Salomon, 


the historically considered sociology tried to give an abstract recon- 
struction of life. It made one social stratum the general denominator in 
an isolating abstraction and correlated all spheres of life to that pseudo- 
metaphysical entity. These sociologists were never able to conceive of 
the concrete complexity of social existence.! 


Approach to sociology through status offers a general 
and common denominator, the concreteness, the preva- 
lence, the intensity, the potency, the continuity, and the 
universality of which within the sociocultural milieu is 
undeniable. 

Whatever else-minded society may be, above all it is 
status-minded and status-conscious. To ascertain and to 
discern the status-gaining, status-retaining, and status- 
regaining processes is a purpose sufficient to elevate any 
system of organized knowledge to the position of social 
scientific discipline. These processes constitute a phase, 
but a distinct phase of culture, the analysis of which does 
not impinge on the field and the subject matter of any of 
the existing social sciences. Nor does it give occasion for 
hyphenation. On the contrary, it pursues its objective 
with singleness of mind wherever it may be manifested; 
that is to say, anywhere in the realm of the sociocultural. 

Methodology of status. The impetus given to scien- 
tific research during the past two centuries has tended 
toward particularistic interpretations of the social phe- 


1 “Sociology and Sociologism,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 3:218 
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nomena. Hence, although science is one, the fields 
wherein the scientific method operates are many. The 
particularistic interpretations have created a “house di- 
vided” situation within and between the ranks of the so- 
cial scientists. The house of the sociologists is no excep- 
tion. The traditional schools of historical, psychological, 
biological, economic, statistical, social ethical, culturalist, 
and ecological sociology are living witnesses of a divided 
house. There is one factor which can unite not only the 
particularistic sociologies but also the social scientific 
disciplines; that is a methodology. Science is a method 
with an eye to positivistic objectivity. As long as ontolo- 
gists remain outside the pale of positivism no unity can 
be expected. 

When the early sociologists borrowed the methodology 
of the physical scientists, unconsciously they became 
united. With the introduction of radical changes in the 
physical sciences it has become imperative to ape and 
alter its erstwhile particularistic, anthropomorphic, meta- 
physical, ethnocentric presuppositions and tenets. The 
function of scientific sociology is not to introduce changes 
into society but to understand the changing society; it is 
not to retain static forces of society but to analyze the 
forces which keep society static. This understanding con- 
notes a method, not a creed. 

As soon as sociology accepts the analysis of the genesis 
and the operation of status in the sociocultural milieu as 
its field and subject matter, no other discipline need fear 
it, because it will have neither philosophical nor ethico- 
religious axes to grind. The methodology of the science 
of status is nonnormative. A sociologist accepting status 
as his subject matter analyzes social phenomena in terms 
of the existing and the wished-for values according to 
which issues, persons, objects, groups, and concepts are 
given status; but he does not evaluate these values. Let 
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me make myself clear on this vital point. Academic free- 
dom is one of the most cherished prerogatives of the fac- 
ulties in the institutions of higher learning. Some institu- 
tions, however, are addicted to radical and much feared 
economic theories and others to the classical and safer 
tenets. It is not uncommon in our day to see certain econo- 
mists coming into conflict with the administration on the 
issue of academic freedom. Wherever the right to aca- 
demic freedom becomes curbed, the institution is ac- 
corded low, dishonorable, or doubtful status in the free- 
dom-professing institutional milieu. The analysis of the 
entire set of processes operating in the assignment of 
status is the field of the sociologist, but to stand for the 
defense of freedom in teaching or for its curtailment is 
the job of the social philosopher, the social moralist. The 
sociologist analyzes as a scientist the processes involved 
in the assignment of status, but he does not propose the 
assignment of a status; the social ethicist, on the other 
hand, as a value advocate assigns status. The function of 
the sociologist is not to defend or to decry the freedom of 
teaching, but to discover those factors which assign high 
or low status whenever academic freedom is curbed or 
accentuated. An objective economist investigates the 
processes of business cycles, labor upheavals, and price 
fluctuations, but refrains from the utterance of value 
judgments. In this respect all the dispassionate scientists 
join; thus, it is the method which unites them. 

In these days of legalized propaganda there is much 
apprehension on the part of the social scientists concern- 
ing indoctrination. Those afraid of ideologies are legion. 
The social scientists especially are watched with eagle 
eyes, lest through indoctrination their respective ideolo- 
gies “may happen here too.” Merely for the sake of 
maintaining a gained favorable status many scientists ad- 
vocate surveillance of their colleagues. As long as soci- 
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ology is divorced from objective methodology, it is syn- 
onymous with indoctrination of ideologies. The charge of 
indoctrination causes me no personal consternation, pro- 
vided the indoctrination is that of the knowledge of 
methods and processes and not of ends or values. Indoc- 
trination becomes reprehensible only when it attempts to 
put over a normative concept for the protection of a par- 
ticularistic interest. As addicts to positivist methodology, 
the social scientists unwittingly become parties to indoc- 
trination. At least, I am not ashamed of indoctrinating 
this audience on behalf of the analysis of status. The most 
effective way to combat indoctrination of any partisan 
ideology is to expose the subject to the test of rigorous 
methodology. Therefore, so long as the sociologist re- 
frains from the assignment of status, but exposes the 
status-gaining, status-retaining, and status-regaining 
processes, he is as “wise as the serpent and as harmless as 
the dove.” 

Conclusion. Obviously, I am asking status for status 
at the bar of the social sciences. Perhaps I may have 
sounded absolutistic. To this charge I plead guilty, be- 
cause the fact of status and the role it plays in social 
organization as a universal manifestation are beyond 
contest. Status-seeking is a fact; so are the gaining of 
status and the loss of the status once gained. Equally valid 
is the range of efforts invested in the retaining of a de- 
sirable status. 

A more serious charge would refer to the suggested 
limitation of the field and the subject matter of sociology. 
I have maintained that sociology, as a special phase of 
ethnology, should concern itself only with the phenome- 
non of status as a cultural product. This position is indeed 
rather singularistic. Within the realm of the social sci- 
ences there seems to be a violent opposition to singular- 
istic explanations of the sociocultural actualities. Atom, 
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cell, sin, and sex are too simple explanations to account 
for the complex physical and social phenomena. Life, 
particularly social life, is a dynamic reality. To look for 
a multiplicity of factors operating in a given situation is 
the vogue; single factorial analyses seem to be outmoded. 
Meanwhile, the physical sciences which have set the pace 
for other scientific disciplines still move in the direction 
of monistic explanations. If the datum of sociology is 
conducive to a singularistic explanation, it is moronic 
stupidity and authoritarian faddism to seek pluralism 
where singularistic interpretation is sufficient. 

Of course, to explain the sociocultural actualities in 
terms of the processes of status alone would be charac- 
terized as a new ism. To suggest status as the province 
and the subject matter of sociology is not to add another 
ism to the many already existing isms. It might as well 
be accepted as a distinct realm of social reality and be 
studied scientifically. Once the sociologists reconcile 
themselves to the express study of the processes of status, 
they shall free themselves from the current wishful meta- 
physics, verbal jargons, and the consequent neologisms. 

In almost every institution the social scientists are be- 
ing watched by the free-lancing laymen and administra- 
tors because of their participation in politicoeconomic 
and religiosocial ideologies. Because of reformistic incli- 
nations of certain would-be sociologists, and because of 
the interest shown by others in the initiation of social 
changes, the moves made by the sociologists and certain 
uther social scientists have been under the scrutiny of 
the vigilantes. At the slightest pretext they have been 
dubbed as “radicals,” “communists,” “disturbers of the 
existing social order,” “enemies,” “aliens to American 
institutions.” These epithets are evidences of assigned 
low status; they are indicative of uttered value judgments. 
Now, if the sociologist made the analysis of status-seek- 
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ing, status-gaining, and status-retaining processes his cen- 
tral if not the sole subject matter, he would be freed from 
the criticisms heretofore leveled against him. For while 
he dissects the anatomy of status, he assigns no status; 
while he studies the current value judgments without 
which there could be no assignment of status—the most 
coveted and universal aspect of collective behavior—he 
evaluates not. Once freed from the utterance of value 
judgments, the sociologist would no longer decorate the 
imposing black lists of the patriotic, religious, and hu- 
manitarian organizations. 

This appeal to strip from sociology the assignment of 
status while dealing with the anatomy of status may be 
equally appropriate to the other social scientific disci- 
plines. To the extent that a discipline is liberated from 
the advocacy of value judgments, it moves in the direc- 
tion of becoming a scientific discipline; otherwise it be- 
comes an agency of propaganda, no matter by what name 
it endeavors to conceal its nature and stay in the hall of 
fame of the sciences. I, therefore, offer to you, my col- 
leagues, status research as the basis of a social scientific 
discipline which when carried on will be assigned its in- 
disputable permanent niche by the side of its social col- 
leagues and thereby enjoy both administrative and public 
blessings. 


FUNCTIONALISM IN ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


HENRY H. FROST, Jr. 
University of California 


So-called functional analysis is rapidly becoming a 
commonplace in the social sciences. Unfortunately, the 
concept of function shares in that ambiguity of usage 
which characterizes so many other social science con- 
cepts. In this instance, lack of agreement entails a diffi- 
culty of major significance, because under the guise of 
the unity lent by a common term efforts are being made 
to frame and apply in research practically every major 
type of methodological principle basic to a study of man. 
This means that the idea of function is not an investiga- 
tional technique such as case, survey, and statistical meth- 
ods, but bears upon the nature of methodological princi- 
ples, i.e., it concerns the kinds of questions which scien- 
tists ask of their data, in answering which these various 
techniques are employed as instruments. 

Necessary brevity limits the aim of this paper to point- 
ing out the variety of methodological principles or ques- 
tions which functionalists are led to postulate as the start- 
ing points of scientific investigation. The concept of func- 
tion is, of course, a direct importation from biology and 
mathematics, and our problem is to understand how it 
carries over from these contexts. 

Biological usage is said to involve three conceptions of 
function which are often treated as distinct, but are, 
nevertheless, logically inseparable. In the first, relating 
act and structure, specific structures are considered to be 
normally the locus of specific activities; thus, particular 
activities are the normal roles or functions of particular 
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structures. In the second, relating cause and effect, ac- 
tivities are considered to be regularized, on-going proc- 
esses which, as such, presuppose structural referents 
which undergo changes; thus, activities function as causes 
effecting changes in structures acted upon. Finally, in the 
third, relating means and end, the effects of activities 
taken as processes are considered to be instrumental in 
counteracting the disruptive effects of other factors or 
processes which threaten continued existence of the total- 
organism. However, since the total-organism is somehow 
constituted of particular organic structures and activities, 
it is evident that this third concept of function logically 
includes the other two. 

The mathematical conception of function, or the idea 
of concomitant variation, implies that when two terms 
exhibit a variety of quantifiable values, some rule applies 
by which a known value of one enables prediction of the 
unknown other. In short, it is derived from, and appli- 
cable to, a diversity of conditions of both terms; and 
therein lies its peculiar value as an inferential instrument. 
Its terms are variables because each, as such, generalizes 
a variety of specifically different conditions. Moreover, 
there is no question, in concrete applications, of how a 
change in one term actually can and does occasion a 
change in the other, for this is essentially irrelevant if the 
concrete factors do vary concomitantly. 

The biological conceptions, on the contrary, are con- 
cerned with variation or change only insofar as they de- 
note processes occasioning changes and their neutralizing 
effect on the changes occasioned by other processes. Here 
one seeks actually operative, temporally on-going rela- 
tions between terms which are not variables in the previ- 
ous generalizing sense, but rather are particular condi- 
tions or regularized patterns of activities. It is only when 
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one turns to the quite distinct phylogenetic problem of 
tracing evolutionary changes in correlated structures and 
activities that the idea of concomitant variation becomes 
even possible of application.’ 

In taking the biologically inspired, functional view- 
point, customary modes of behavior or activities logically 
become the elements to be analyzed. Therefore, to speak 
of the functions or material objects, as is frequently done, 
only confuses the conception, since they are not activities 
producing useful effects, and indeed are not even cul- 
tural data except as instruments, objects, or products of 
activities. Human cultural activities are the functions of 
agents for whom, as participants in schemes of social or- 
ganization, they constitute customary roles. They are also 
processes insofar as, being objectives and transmissible, 
patterned methods of utilizing instruments, they function 
to produce changes in various types of structural refer- 
ents or objects. Moreover, as in the organism, they appear 
to function instrumentally in these effects to neutralize 
those of other factors which threaten disruption of struc- 
tural systems to which the agent is somehow connected. 

In concrete functional analysis three terms usually 
appear: (1) the customary pattern of action for which a 
context is sought; (2) a disruptive factor of such form 
as periodic or aperiodic, physiological or environmental 


1 Current interest of social scientists in a so-called functional method springs 
chiefly from the efforts of the anthropologists Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and 
an increasing group of followers. They have admittedly reacted to the extremes 
of the evolutionary and diffusionist approaches, claiming that such procedures 
abstract culture elements from their contexts. It is precisely analysis of these con- 
texts which is the functionalists’ desideratum. Moreover, the traditional empha- 
sis on historical reconstruction is ruled out as being impossible, at least until 
the existing contextual relations between culture elements in a given present 
have been discovered. These relationships are called functional because elements 
are held to be not isolated but connected in a manner comparable to the biological 
means-end relation. But the latter, as previously indicated, is logically insepa- 
rable in biology from the two other types of relations to which the term function 
is applied. This is equally true in cultural analysis, though often overlooked. Con- 
sequently, functionalism entails not one, but several, distinct types of methodo- 
logical principles which constitute the questions asked in concrete investigation. 
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changes, or changes directly occasioned by other cultural 
patterns of action, be these prescribed, prohibited, or in- 
novative; (3) another factor which is possessed of struc- 
tural qualities, and is thus actually or potentially subject 
to disruption, but secured against this by means of the 
activity-element from which analysis begins. Logically, 
analysis must start with this third term, since the instru- 
mental role of a mode of activity is discernible only in 
relation to a difficulty created by disturbance of some 
Status quo ante. 

However, it is precisely in the conceptualization of 
this logically prior structure and disturbance that the 
functionalist often becomes obscure. Frequently empha- 
sis is placed not upon any particular structure, as such, 
but rather upon so-called needs stated in a highly gen- 
eralized and abstract form which inevitably leads one to 
infer that the individual organism is the structure which 
is being maintained. This effort would appear to con- 
fuse the role of the individual as a participant in the cul- 
tural life of a collectivity and as a subject who, not alone 
but with others, experiences need when collectively sup- 
ported schemes of behavior are disturbed. This collec- 
tively expressed status quo ante becomes evident only 
when emphasis rests upon concrete forms of social re- 
lationship which bind individuals together in systems of 
reciprocally expected modes of behavior. In short, this 
notion of function has raised many difficulties concerning 
the nature of social structures which are only beginning 
to be probed. 

Despite their protestations against historical recon- 
struction, is it not possible that the anthropological func- 
tionalists themselves possess a tool of peculiar value in 
this respect? Since the discernment of the function of a 
mode of behavior logically necessitates prior discovery of 
a status quo ante without which one cannot determine a 
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disturbance-maintenance situation, is not this logical pri- 
ority a possible clue to temporal priority ?? 

Recently, Woodard issued a call for an explicitly func- 
tional sociology which would be concerned not only with 
present and past but also with future conditions of cul- 
tures. His aim is to find a basis for inductive judgments of 
functional appropriateness which could remove the con- 
cept of culture lag from the sphere of subjective specu- 
lation. This idea of lag, which is synonymous with that 
of survival, presupposes that culture elements can persist 
and lose their instrumental functions when the conditions 
to which they have been adapted have changed. The de- 
sideratum is to discover objectively the kind of change in 
this lagging element which is dictated by functional ap- 
propriateness. 

To suggest that so-called lagging elements of culture 
are functionless is to take precisely the position which 
anthropological functionalists are attacking. For the lat- 
ter, the very performance of any customary mode of be- 
havior implies some instrumental value, though it would 
doubtless be admitted that this value might become re- 
oriented with changing conditions. But how is one to de- 
termine what is said to be the functionally appropriate 
response to any given situation of crisis or disturbance? 
Logically, the functional viewpoint implies that a dis- 
turbance-situation in a culture is such, and requires re- 
sponse, only insofar as the participants in that culture are 
of this opinion. Externally viewed, it is probable that no 


2 Over thirty years ago, Emile Waxweiler, the organizer and first director 
of the Solvay Sociological Institute at Brussels, was advocating the idea of a 
functional sociology involving the principle that men do create and modify 
cultural schemes and patterns of behavior in response to crises or distu 
of their regularized social life. Time limits prohibit consideration of his work 
which, though disastrously ended by the World War, anticipates present-day 
functionalism in many respects. It is sufficient to note the close parallel between 
Waxweiler’s views and W. I. Thomas’ functional orientation in terms of the 
concepts of habit, crisis, attention, and control. In brief, attempts have been made 
to treat the historical aspects of cultural phenomena in accordance with the 
temporal implications of the instrumental conception of function. 
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culture would reveal all conceivable types of disturbances 
as being responded to, or that response, if it occurs, is 
always completely successful; but this, as is often over- 
looked, may be of no concern to its participants. The so- 
ciologist, as scientist, is admittedly outside the culture he 
analyzes and consequently cannot make the moral deci- 
sions of a participant. That the concept of lag is itself 
such a moral judgment cannot be overemphasized. In 
any event it is significant that one of the chief reasons for 
the assertion of lag is the assumption that cultures are 
composed of major institutional complexes which are 
held to be functionally dependent variables in the mathe- 
matical sense. 

The mathematical conception of function appears to 
have been introduced in response to two types of diffi- 
culties. First, there are those for whom mensuration is 
the very sine qua non of scientific research who have 
sought to create and apply mathematical techniques with 
the hope of discovering cases of concomitant variation. 
Second, something made to appear like this concept has 
been instrumental in the escape from older, particular- 
istic and deterministic theories of change. The character- 
istic response has been the assertion that the cultural life 
of man is an integrated or organic whole constituted of 
many mutually dependent variables, none of which is 
necessarily independent and deterministic of the others. 
However, it leads one, as in the lag theory, to infer that 
a change in one factor of such a system, because it is an 
integrated whole, necessitates or occasions changes in all 
the other factors; but these changes are unspecified and 
unpredictable. 

It is not this notion of occasioned changes which, para- 
doxically, often do not occur, but rather the possibility 
of predicting specific conditions of dependent variables, 
that is the distinguishing feature of the mathematical 
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concept. It is, of course, applied by anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, and others not only to factors, the varying con- 
ditions of which are quantifiable values, but also to those 
of which the differences are only qualifiable. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that in many cases these quali- 
fied variables are only variables by hypothesis. When 
one assembles from a number of different cultures many 
instances of correlatively different modes of behavior, or 
modes of behavior and types of environing conditions, it 
is frequently asserted that concomitant variation is 
proved. Nevertheless, until the terms of any particular 
case of such a correlation can demonstrably vary to- 
gether how can one claim that he is dealing with varia- 
bles? Furthermore, how is one to discover a rule for pre- 
dicting the expected concomitant condition of one term 
from a known other? 

It would appear that a demonstration of concomitant 
variation in cultural phenomena presupposes the exist- 
ence and discovery of an actual linkage between the terms 
in the nature of the biologically conceived instrumental 
type of functional dependence. Tylor’s pioneering sta- 
tistical treatment of residence and avoidance practices, 
etc., is suggestive in this direction. If one can discover a 
variety of formally different but functionally similar. 
structure-disturbance-maintenance situations, one might 
conceivably lay claim to a probable rule of inference and 
demonstration of concomitant variation even where no 
particular case actually undergoes changes. Whatever 
one’s mental reservations, it is evident that on this and 
previous points functional analysis tends to become a 
highly complex tool constituting a practically exhaustive 
set of methodological principles for the study of human 
cultures. 
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REPORT OF THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


By CARL F. REUSS, Acting Secretary 


Well prepared papers and lively discussions marked the program of 
the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society, held 
at the University of California, Berkeley, December 28 to 30, 1938. 

An atmosphere of good fellowship pervaded the entire conference 
from the opening luncheon on Wednesday when Dr. Constantine 
Panunzio related some experiences in Italy to the final handclasps of 
departing members shortly after noon on Friday. 

Dr. Charles N. Reynolds, Chairman of the first session, set the pace 
for succeeding chairmen by beginning and ending the meeting promptly 
and marking time on the speakers. Doctor Moore’s paper entitled “Pat- 
terns of Age, Sex, and Direction in Net White Mobility Streams”’ left 
with its hearers a realization of the inadequacy of Census data for 
studies of internal mobility, while Professor Cohen’s paper on “Social 
Security and Social Movements” challenged discussion on the validity 
of its threefold classification and on “cause versus effect.” Participating 
from the floor in the general discussion were Panunzio, Sulzbach, 
Jameson, West, and Mangold. 

Thursday morning, December 29, Professor William Kirk spoke on 
“Social Change among the Maya-Quichés of Guatemala” and Dr. 
George M. Day on “Folkways versus Stateways in Soviet Russia.” 
The two dissimilar cultures described in this meeting provoked dis- 
cussion on the propriety of the term “stateways.”’ Other remarks cen- 
tered on the effect of folkways upon stateways, or vice versa, and the 
necessity for a scientific description rather than an evaluation of alien 
cultures. Participating from the floor were Reynolds, Panunzio, 
Geoghan, Sulzach, Cohen, and Opler. 

Questions on certain Mormon ideology occupied much attention dur- 
ing the discussion of Professor West’s paper on “A Study of the Mor- 
mon Village Family.” General discussion on Professor Dent’s paper 
was focused on the emphasis to be given to sex problems in a marriage 
course when included in a course on the family or when made a separate 
course. Participating in the general discussion were Stone, Reynolds, 
Day, West, Mangold, Moore, Kirk, Panunzio, Carlson, and Dann. 

At the evening session held jointly with the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association, Professor H. R. Hatfield of the Economics Department 
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of the University of California presided. Dr. Samuel H. Jameson, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Sociological Society, gave an address on the subject, 
“The Status of Status.” 

The Friday morning program consisted of an address on ‘“‘Function- 
alism in Anthropology and Sociology” by Professor Henry H. Frost, 
Jr., and a second address on “Value as a Concept in Sociology and 
Related Fields” by Professor Clarence M. Case. 

These papers brought out the relationship between sociology and 
anthropology and sociology and philosophy. Whether sociologists may 
reason by analogy from the behavior of insects and lower animals pre- 
cipitated considerable discussion. Sociologists also were accused of car- 
rying over too many ideas from a theological background. Participating 
in the discussion were Kroeber, Briggs, Jameson, and Geoghan. 

The Society voted (1) to establish a standing committee on funds 
for publication and research; (2) to establish a general policy of hold- 
ing meetings in the coastal regions of the Pacific Coast states; (3) to 
hold the 1939 meeting jointly at the State College of Washington and 
the University of Idaho; (4) to continue the policy of collecting insti- 
tutional dues; (5) that the office of secretary-treasurer be for a term 
of two years, subject to re-election; (6) that the problem of affiliation 
with the American Sociological Society be referred to the incoming 
officers and Advisory Council; and (7) that the Proceedings be pub- 
lished in Sociology and Social Research to the limit of 20,000 words. 

Newly elected officers are: President, Glenn E. Hoover, Mills Col- 
lege; First Vice-President, Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford University ; 
Second Vice-President, David E. Henley, Whittier College; Third 
Vice-President, Carl E. Dent, State College of Washington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington; Editor, 
Emory S. Bogardus, The University of Southern California; and 
Member of the Advisory Council, George M. Day, Occidental College. 


Foreign Sociological Notes 


Edited by 
EARLE EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 
Tue INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL FEDERATION 


The fourteenth International Congress of La Fédération Internationale 
des Sociétés et Instituts de Sociologie is announced to be held in Bu- 
charest from Tuesday, August 29, to Saturday, September 2, 1939, in- 
clusive. As a member-Society of La Fédération, the American Sociologi- 
cal Society is entitled to be represented by five delegates. 
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The general topic of the Congress is “City and Village.” Three full 
morning sessions will be devoted to this theme under subtopics as 
follows: 


August 30: Sociological conceptions of city and village. Their 
genesis, types of structure, relations and interactions, 
activities and trends. 


August 31: Sociological methods for the study of city and village. 
Methods of study, monographs, and statistics. 


September 1: Contributions of sociological research to the organi- 
zation and improvement of conditions of city and 
village (from the standpoint of administration, social 
service, planning, etc.). 

The three afternoons will be given to the following three topics: 
(1) the present state of sociological research; (2) the teaching of soci- 
ology and the social sciences; and (3) organization and function of 
societies for social research. 

Following the Congress, September 4 to 14, excursions are being 
arranged for the delegates, for observation of village life in Bessarabia, 
Bukovina, Transylvania, Dobrujia, and other sections. 

Dr. Pitirim Sorokin (Harvard) was elected by the American Socio- 
logical Society, at its annual meeting in Detroit, as its Correspondent 
for 1939 to the International Federation, to succeed Earle Eubank 
(University of Cincinnati). 

American sociologists who contemplate attendance at Bucharest and 
those desiring additional information are requested to communicate 
with the President of the Federation, Dr. René Maunier, 7 Av. 
d’Orleans, Paris, France, or with Dr. Sorokin. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


June 11, 1939, has been set aside as a day of special emphasis and 
festival of Croatian peasant culture, to be held in all parts of Jugo- 
slavia inhabited by Croats. Programs will be presented simultaneously 
in more than 3,000 communities, with the chief celebration at Zagreb. 

The date chosen is the joint birthday of the brothers Ante and 
Stjepan Radek, founders of the Croatian Peasant Movement, whose 
ethnological and sociological writings are widely known and revered 
among their people. 

Central in this Movement is the Peasant Union (Seljacka Sloga), 
established and still directed by Rudolf Herceg, one of the leading 
disciples of the Brothers Radek, whose “purely cultural mission” is 
announced in the following terms: 
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1. To preserve and renew the autochthonous peasant folk customs, 
dress, songs, and dances. 
2. To eliminate conflicts among peasants in the villages through the 
organization of peasant courts. 
3. To fight illiteracy by making literate peasants teach those who 
are illiterate. 
4. To help Croatian peasants to read, especially by the works of the 
Brothers Radek. 
American sociologists who are interested in obtaining further details 
of this significant development are advised to write to Dr. Milovan 
Gavizzi, Professor of Ethnology, University of Zagreb, Jugoslavia. 


REcENT AMERICAN APPOINTMENTS 

Dr. Maurice Halbwachs was elected in December as) Honorary 
Member of the American Sociological Society. Following service in the 
World War as Attaché to the French Cabinet, Dr. Halbwachs served 
as Professor of Sociology at the University of Strassburg, from 1919 
until his appointment in 1935 to a corresponding chair at The Sor- 
bonne, which position he now holds. His extensive writings include 
interpretations of Leibnitz, of Quetelet, and especially of Durkheim. He 
is editor of L’Annuaire, the French Sociological journal, which today 
wears the mantle of Durkheim’s celebrated L’Annee. His most recent 
volume, Morphologie Sociale (1938), has recently been reviewed in 
American sociological journals. In 1930, he was visiting professor and 
lecturer in this country. 

Dr. Eduard Benes, distinguished former President of Czechoslovakia, 
has accepted an appointment as Visiting Professor at the University of 
Chicago, beginning January 1. Dr. Benes received his doctorate at the 
University of Prague in 1907, as a student of Professor Thomas G. 
Masaryk, afterward being appointed to its faculty. The activities of 
both men were completely diverted into political channels in behalf of 
Czechoslovakia during and following the World War, but both were 
continued as honorary professors on the faculty of the University of 
Prague. 

Dr. Erich Voegelin, formerly Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Vienna, and Head of the Department of Sociology at the Workers’ 
College in Vienna, was appointed to the staff of the Department of 
Government of Harvard University in September, 1938, following the 
closing of the department at Vienna upon the taking over of the ad- 
ministration of the government by Germany. Dr. Voegelin studied for 
two years (1924-1925) in this country as a fellow under the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, at Columbia, Harvard, Wisconsin, and Yale uni- 
versities. 


Races and Culture 


VIKINGS OF THE SUNRISE. By Prerer H. Buck. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1938, pp. xiii +335. 


The Polynesians are likened to the Vikings because in their early 
wanderings they traveled long distances and braved unknown dangers 
in their small outrigger canoes. Slowly their settlements were extended 
from one island or one group of islands to another, reaching their east- 
ernmost post on Easter Island. It is suggested that at least one of their 
number must have reached Peru with his party, and after a brief stay 
returned to the Marquesas Islands, 4000 miles to the West, bringing the 
sweet potato with him. 

The author is now Professor of Anthropology at Yale University 
but is assigned to the Bishop Museum in Honolulu as curator. His 
father was Irish but his mother was a full Maori of New Zealand. He 
says: “I am binomial, bilingual, and inherit a mixture of two bloods 
that I would not exchange for a total of either.’”’ In this book he de- 
scribes, analyzes, and compares the myths and legends of various Poly- 
nesian peoples. He tells the tale of “the creation of man and of islands, 
and in legends and traditions of the great seafaring ancestors and their 
voyages.” He hopes that the Vikings of the Sunrise will reach his kins- 
men “in the scattered islands of Polynesia and draw us together in the 
bond of the spirit.” In thus addressing his courageous cousins of the 
South Seas he asserts: ““We have new problems before us, but we have 
a glorious heritage, for we come of the blood that conquered the Pacific 
with stone-age vessels that sailed ever toward the sunrise.” 

While the book is not documentated, it gives a bibliography, and it is 
authentic. Three maps are included and about sixty excellent photo- 
graphs are reproduced. New interest among English-speaking people in 
the Polynesians will be aroused and made permanent by this semipopular 
treatise. ESB 


THE THEORY OF THE LAND QUESTION. By Grorces Ray- 
MOND GeicER. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936, 
pp. xi+237. 


The reader finds in this book a further discussion and reorientation 
of the well-known views of Henry George. The opening chapter deal- 
ing with land value culminates mentally in the following words: land 
value has no connection with production or reproduction; it is based 
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solely upon social pressure as it expresses itself in the demand for land. 
In the ensuing discussion of land and capital one would then expect to 
find clear distinctions made between the values that are due exclusively 
to “social pressure” and those that result from the efforts of human 
energy by means of conservation, fertilization, rotation of crops, and 
other devices. An interesting chapter on the historical aspects of the 
control and disposition of land follows with a discussion of the “sociali- 
zation of land rent.” Although the writer recognizes that there are 
lands rather than land, he gives rather brief consideration to the actual 
meaning of these differences when methods of taxation are tried. The 
book closes with a paragraph quoted from the works of the great ex- 
ponent of the single tax theory. G.B.M. 


CITYWARD MIGRATION—SWEDISH DATA. _ By JANs 
Moore. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp. xix+140. 


The Swedish census of 1930 included a question relating to the last 
place of residence of persons previous to their present residence. A study 
of these facts was made in order to obtain greater knowledge in respect 
to the laws of migration. The study concerned itself with migrants to 
Stockholm and an analysis of their education, occupation, income, and 
civil status in connection with the community where they were born. 

The theory seems to be confirmed that agricultural-born residents 
tried to move first to a smaller town before coming to Stockholm, and 
that the decline of industrial development of a town is an important 
factor in facilitating migration to the larger city. One purpose of this 
study was to indicate to the United States Census some lines of inquiry 
that might profitably be taken. G.B.M 


RESEARCH MEMORANDUM ON MIGRATION DIFFER- 
ENTIALS. By Dorotruy Swaine Tuomas and contributors. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938, pp. xii+423. 


A number of research studies dealing with migration within the 
United States and in certain western European countries are used as a 
basis for this scholarly analysis of migration differentials. It is pointed 
out that migrants may be differentiated “at the time of migration’’ in 
that, e.g., “the age range is narrower.” They may be differentiated from 
nonmigrants “in the process of migration,” for they may start out as 
farmers and become industrial employees. They may be differentiated 
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“in the process of assimilation,” for the migrant group may become 
“disproportionately criminal.” Moreover, the migration differentials 
will probably vary according to “the types of communities to and from 
which the migration takes place, on the distance spanned in the migra- 
tion, and on the time at which the migration occurs.” Also, differentials 
may be expected with reference to “crisis migrants, depression migrants, 
recovery migrants, prosperity migrants, boom migrants, and recession 
migrants.” A sample and a relatively simple migrant differential is that 
“there is an excess of adolescents and young adults among migrants, par- 
ticularly migrants from rural areas to towns, compared with the non- 
migrating or the general population.’’ Extensive appendixes include 
annotations of migration studies, both American and German. 


E.S.B. 


Social Work 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN PERIODS OF DEPRESSION. 
By Lean H. Fever. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1936, pp. 384. 


Unemployment relief is defined as “aid from public or private sources 
in cash, in kind, by wages, credit, benefit funds, or the providing of 
shelter.” This study analyzes the methods and objectives of unemploy- 
ment relief as they have revealed themselves over a period of approxi- 
mately eighty years. 

The depression of 1857 forced Chicago, Boston, and several other 
cities to provide forms of emergency relief. The effects, however, were 
not very satisfactory and, therefore, spurred the controversy over the 
relative superiority of public or private relief systems. Twenty years 
later, cities had become somewhat aware of their responsibilities to the 
unemployed and “social planning” was begun. The great depression of 
1893-97 developed relief committees that struggled with the problem; 
it evolved work relief on an extensive scale and greatly extended the 
scope both of public and of private social agencies. 

When the depression of 1914 occurred, people began to recognize 
the gravity of the problem and the idea of permanent planning obtained 
a foothold. Municipal committees on unemployment were established 
and national organizations, such as the American Association of Labor 
Legislation, formulated plans for meeting the situation. Much of the 
work, however, was emergency in character and some of very inferior 
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quality. The postwar depression was met largely by the existing agencies 
which adjusted the additional load among themselves. Some work re- 
lief was attempted but not on an extensive scale. Nevertheless, progress 
was made in integrating and planning the relief program. Work relief 
was attempted long ago. Fortunately the method has been improved 
and greater consideration given to the social aspects of the program. 
Relief formerly given in very niggardly amounts has gradually been 
increased. 

The study does not cover the depression of 1932; otherwise, the com- 
ments on the adequacy of relief might have been differently stated. A 
final chapter summarizes the methods used in the various depressions 
and compares them with one another. G.B.M 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. 
Edited by M. CuHampion, M.D., with Contributors 
from the Faculty of Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1938, 
pp. xi+529. 


Designed to meet the needs of the course in medical information for 
social workers, the book opens with three introductory chapters on the 
social workers’ need for medical information, historical aspects of medi- 
cine, and how to select a physician. Twenty-seven chapters follow 
which give the symptoms of the more common diseases, a brief word 
about preliminary treatment, and a suggestion or two regarding the 
relation of social work to the particular disease in each case. Heart 
disease, respiratory diseases, allergic diseases, endocrine disturbances, 
syphilis, anemia, children’s health and diseases, surgery, cancer, gyne- 
cology, orthopedics, otorhinolaryngology are among the topics that are 
discussed. 

In the main, valuable facts are given and the ways in which social 
work is concerned are well handled. The field is so extensive that only 
elementary and sketchy statements can be made. The order in which 
the various topics are handled is not at all clear. Most teachers will 
wish to rearrange the chapters. For example, why should three chap- 
ters be interjected between the discussion of respiratory diseases and 
that of tuberculosis? Or why should the analysis of syphilis and of 
gonorrhea be separated by a dozen chapters? Why should five chap- 
ters separate the discussion of gynecology and of obstetrics? And so on. 
The arrangement of chapters thus appears to be illogical and discon- 
certing. A few photographic illustrations are given but a sense of pro- 
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portion is violated, for some themes are not favored while others, such 
as deformed children, receive extensive attention. Aside from minor 
points the manual deserves commendation. It is a pioneer work of gen- 
uine merit and usefulness. ESB 


PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY. By Joun S. Bonnett. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938, pp. xii+237. 


In the first two chapters, the author tells of his experiences as a 
young man in a mental hospital where his father served on the staff as 
a physician for forty-six years. These experiences led the observer to 
the conclusion that “the things that you see in this hospital in an 
exaggerated form, you observe in milder degrees outside. It is merely 
called insanity here and sanity there.”’ In the mental hospital the inhi- 
bitions may become completely relaxed, the defenses may all be down, 
and life may be studied in the raw. In this sense it is easier to under- 
stand the insane than the sane; in fact, the study of the former may 
be a good approach for studying the sane—this is the thesis. “If he 
knows how to secure the co-operation of the insane, he will be able to 
work harmoniously with the sane. If he knows how to minister to the 
mental and spiritual needs of the insane, he will be able still more 
effectively to meet these needs in the sane.” 

The author, a well-known Presbyterian minister, goes on in the 
remaining seven chapters of his stimulating book to tell how and to 
illustrate how he makes a common-sense use of psychiatry in working 
with his parishioners. He proclaims himself a minister of souls without 
explaining the term soul. He speaks indiscriminately of “psychiatrist- 
analyst” and of being ‘‘psycho-analyzed.”” However, in his main theme, 
which is the use of psychiatric principles in bringing spiritual satisfac- 
tion and salvation to his parishioners, he is outstandingly effective. This 
is a book to be read and used by every minister. AWS 


MENTAL DISORDERS IN URBAN AREAS. By Roserrt E. L. 
Faris and H. W. DunHAM. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937, pp. xxxviii+270. 


The authors have used the ecological method developed in the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of Chicago and have given sta- 
tistical validity to the contention that there is an environmental setting 
in the etiology of certain mental disorders. Mental disorders decrease 
from the center of a large city to the periphery. The different types of 
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mental disorders vary in their ecological distribution. Paranoid schizo- 
phrenia has its highest rate in rooming-house districts; catatonic schizo- 
phrenia in first-immigrant settlements areas ; maniac-depressive psychoses 
in higher rental areas; senile psychoses in low home-owning areas. With- 
out communication, or with social isolation, the incidence of mental 
breakdown is high. 

The authors have safeguarded themselves in their effective ecological 
interpretations. They have devoted a chapter to possible interpretations 
which they have in whole or in part rejected. Thirty-eight carefully 
prepared maps and ninety-six tables are presented. The result is a re- 
markably convincing argument. It can successfully be refuted only 
by other and equally thorough pieces of research. Such studies, however, 
will probably refine, not refute, this investigation by Faris and Dunham. 

M.S.R. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD WELFARE IN IL- 
LINOIS. By ExuizasetH Haywarp Mitcnurist. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 130. 


After sketching briefly the history of child welfare legislation in IIli- 
nois, the author presents a study of the Department of Visitation as it 
rated under various jurisdictions. Gradually the powers of the Division 
were increased so that in addition to the visitation of children in foster 
homes it inspected and supervised maternity homes, followed up cases 
of illegitimate child licensed boarding homes, co-operated with the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Homes, supervised mothers’ pensions, and administered 
the Veterans’ Relief Fund. One chapter deals with the work in connec- 
tion with the last two functions. 

Among the weaknesses in administration that were discovered are 
insufficient co-ordination among the members of the staff, inadequate 
records, and a personnel in need of better training. G.B.M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1937, pp. xi+699. 


No doubt the high point in the conference program was the presi- 
dential address, “Public Assistance—Whither Bound?” This raised very 
pertinent questions in respect to the inevitability of unemployment and 
the present weaknesses of our social system. The paper on health insur- 
ance in a national program won a special prize and was highly compli- 
mented by the conference officials. An address on the paroled offender 
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caused widespread discussion and an excellent paper entitled ““The Lay- 
man Looks at Social Work” bared the futility and asininity of the labors 
of some of our social service agencies. Most of the remainder of the 
Proceedings is filled with divers addresses given at the sectional meet- 
ings. On the whole, excellent papers were presented. G.BM. 


Social Welfare 


NEW YORK: AN AMERICAN CITY. By Sipney I. 
PoMERANTZ. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938, 
pp. ix+531. 


BROOKLYN VILLAGE: 1816-1834. By Ratpn Foster WE p. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. xx+362. 


Both of these books are histories of early urban life in America. The 
first is a study of the extent to which the War for Independence influ- 
enced the development of the City of New York in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, more particularly from 1783 to 1803. The 
author hopes to shed light on the transformations that took place at that 
time which placed New York first in population and influence among 
the great cities of the United States. The writer of the second book has 
a similar purpose in that he sought to discover how and why Brooklyn 
Village, a suburb of New York proper, took the shape that later char- 
acterized it, especially in so far as the social institutions are concerned. 

The ravages of the Revolution left New York with a population 
reduced to one half of its former size; and conditions were in a dis- 
organized state. The new government of the postwar period faced 
difficulties in maintaining order and in reshaping the city. It was beset 
with many political issues and parties, with financial difficulties, and 
with new needs. During the two decades following the Revolutionary 
period great strides were made in economic developments, but the rapid 
growth of the city necessitated new and enlarged governmental func- 
tions in maintaining order; in building streets, dock and wharf facilities 
and ferry services; in providing water, fire protection, and health facili- 
ties; and in building a beautiful city. The expansion of social services 
and the cultural process, as well as the lighter phases of urban living, 
accompanied the material and political developments. 

After a brief description of the early history and growth of Brooklyn 
Village, the major portion of the material presented by Weld deals 
with religious institutions, social reforms, the press, cultural interests, 
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and various aspects of social life. The Spencerian idea of social evolution 
from the simple to complex forms, particularly in regard to social 
institutions, was utilized in this study. 

Studies of local life not only give a cross-section of the forces oper- 
ating in emerging centers but exemplify national growth as well. In 
addition, they reveal the cultural and social factors which have fre- 
quently been neglected by historians in their descriptions of the larger 
national issues. MHN 


SOCIAL SAGA OF TWO CITIES. By Carvin F. Scum. 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 1937, 
pp. xvi+418. 


This report as is indicated at the outset consists of an ecological and 
statistical study of social trends in Minneapolis and St. Paul. The first 
four chapters deal with the material growth of the two cities. These 
are followed with three chapters on population. Housing conditions are 
then described, including property values, rents, and overcrowded homes. 

The marriage rate rose slowly from 1890 to 1920 when it reached a 
peak. Then it declined gradually until 1933, but since then has risen 
sharply. Divorce has followed a similar course, but the increase has 
been more marked. The volume of crime in Minneapolis showed but 
little change over a period of seven years. The author claims that crime 
waves exist only in newspapers and in the imagination of certain people. 
No statistics are given for St. Paul. The annual amount of juvenile de- 
linquency over a period of 15 years has remained almost constant. An 
interesting chapter deals with prostitutes and venereal disease. 

The report is well provided with maps, cartograms, charts, and dia- 
grams. Furthermore, it contains an immense amount of valuable infor- 
mation and should prove very helpful to the groups and organizations 
for which it has been prepared. Coefficients of correlation are used some- 
what freely in interpreting the social phenomena that were studied. To 
what extent they will further enlighten general readers of the report 
G.BM. 


THE DEPENDENT BOY. By James F. Murpuy. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1937, pp. xit+191. 


For the purposes of this study three groups of boys were selected— 
one each from institutions, foster homes, and the general population. 
These groups were compared with each other in respect to a series of 
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nonintellectual traits. The years of care of the boys in institutions and 
foster homes were 5.4 and 5.2, respectively. An analysis of the traits 
of the three groups revealed facts such as the following: There was 
greater retardation among institutional and foster home children than 
among the other boys. Intemperance, immorality, and lawlessness were 
grave influences in the lives of the parents of the first two groups. The 
social maturity of boys under philanthropic care lagged, but they had 
a greater feeling of superiority than did the boys living at home. The 
institutional boys were more contented in their substitute homes than 
were the foster home children. The author says this study indicates that 
the institution does more than the foster home to strengthen the rela- 
tionship of a child to his own family, but recommends that further study 
of these phases of child welfare be made. G.BM 


PRICE CONTROL IN FASCIST ITALY. By Henry S. Mitcer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 146. 


The author has achieved a remarkable degree of objectivity and has 
discussed his theme with noticeable frankness. It is interesting to observe 
the extent to which price control has become a part of government 
activity in Italy. The revolutionary nature of the development of price 
control is evident. In other words, the Fascist government is proceeding 
in many particulars by experimentation. Price control by the central 
or national government in Italy began in 1935 in an effort to combat 
the sanctions declared by 52 nations against Italy. 

Some of the characteristics of the price control movement are: The 
prices of luxury goods are left untouched. Speculation is fought ruth- 
lessly. The usual procedure is to block the rise of prices. Business may 
lower prices without seeking permission. Both retail and wholesale 
prices are subject to government control. Prices may be fixed as often as 
every fifteen days, although central control may fix prices for as long a 
period as a month or two, or even a year. Price control which began 
as a party affair with the secretary of the Fascist party as the major 
administrator has passed into government hands. The Central Guild 
Committee came into control of price control on April 28, 1937. Price 
control is still far from being regulated by economists, who are called 
professors of corporate economy. The aim is to fix a constant price, for 
example, for wheat for the farmer, and a constant price for bread for 
the city consumer. The chief instrument of administration is “the Maxi- 
mum Price List which must be posted in every shop.” Punishment for 
violation of price control originally was a matter for party discipline, 
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but is now handled on the basis of penal laws. Present central govern- 
ment control is more effective than former local control both in main- 
taining price levels and in keeping down the cost of living, which are 
important economic factors in a country “with an average industrial 
wage of eleven cents an hour.” Price control has been successful ad- 
ministratively, and it has prevented certain economic injustices but 
ESB. 


ALMSHOUSE POLICIES AND ALMSHOUSE CARE OF THE 
INDIGENT IN TENNESSEE. By Wiiuam E. Core. 
The University of Tennessee Record Extension Series, July, 
1938, pp. 76. 


A thorough yet interesting study of the almshouse condition of Ten- 
nessee was conducted by the University of Tennessee and the State 
Department of Institutions and Public Welfare. Almshouse policies of 
other states are discussed, the Tennessee situation is factually related, 
and certain policies for the future are formulated on the basis of data 
gathered. jB. 


NAZI GERMANY, ITS WOMEN AND FAMILY LIFE. By 
Currrorp Kirkpatrick. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1938, pp. xiii+353. 


This book was written by Clifford Kirkpatrick of the University of 
Minnesota, as the result of a year’s residence in Germany. It is an up- 
to-the-moment discussion of the problems of the German women and 
attempts to give a fair evaluation of conditions without leaning too 
strongly toward the American predilection for democracy. He calls 
attention to the difficulty of getting reliable information from either the 
proponents or opponents of National Socialism and quotes statements by 
Mr. Hitler himself that are entirely at variance with each other. He 
concludes that consistency is a gem that does not hang on the Nazi 
chain. In one statement der Fiihrer says, ““The German girl belongs to 
the state and with her marriage becomes a citizen.”’ Again he says, “The 
movement (Nazi) therefore can take no other position toward woman 
than that of cherishing her as a life partner and life companion with 
equal rights.” 

The author discusses the Nazi efforts to promote a higher birth rate 
by means of matrimonial advertising, marriage loans, et cetera, and 
points out that in spite of increased birth rates, reproduction is still 15 
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per cent below the requirements for a constant population. There is a 
sympathetic discussion of the work of the Woman’s Bureau, which, like 
the United States Woman’s Bureau, aims at the protection of the work- 
ing woman, and of the “Woman’s Labor Service” which includes do- 
mestic and social service, work in the country with peasants, and assist- 
ance to sciticrs established as part of the National Social Land Policy. 
This is followed by an interesting description of a Woman’s Labor 
Service camp, where comforts are few, but where spirit and enthusiasm 
are triumphant. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick sees great danger for women not only in the German 
war psychology but also in the fact that because of the Nazi attitudes 
_ the German woman has been almost entirely cut off from association and 
co-operation with women and women’s movements outside Germany. 
He believes this fact to be a great barrier in the way of world friend- 


ship and world peace. Eprrn P. MANGOLD 


THE ANNUAL EMPLOYMENT CYCLE OF THE FARM 
LABOR HOUSEHOLD. By Paut H. Lanois and RicHarp 
WAKEFIELD. Rural Sociology Series in Farm Labor, Number 
2. The State College of Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Pullman, Washington, July, 1938, pp. 24. 


An analysis of the employment cycle of the farm labor household as 
revealed by a study of a cross-section of the workers, both resident and 
transient men, women, and children, employed in both agricultural and 
nonagricultural work in the Yakima Valley during the year 1935-1936. 


CATCHING UP WITH HOUSING. By Carot Aronovicr and 
EvizABETH McCatmont. Newark: Beneficient Management 
Corporation, 1936, pp. xvi+243. 


Housing has become a matter of public concern. The federal govern- 
ment’s program is set forth; living standards are related to housing 
costs; the essential elements in a housing program are analyzed; and 
the need of community planning is stressed. Various housing projects 
are briefly described and the appendix lists a still larger number. The 
bibliography includes many books, pamphlets, and survey reports on 
housing. A brief list of foreign references is also given. Several pages 
are also devoted to agencies that may have material on the subject. Both 
names and addresses are given. G.BM. 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION. By PALmerR 
O. JoHNson and OswaLp L. Harvey. Staff Study Number 
13. Prepared for The Advisory Committee on Education, 
Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1938, pp. x +121. 


An interesting though limited study of the organization, activity, and 
status of the National Youth Administration, established by Executive 
Order, June 26, 1935, as an agency within the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. The study includes a description of the youth problem, the 
nature and scope of the National Youth Administration, a sketch of the 
organization’s twofold program, student aid and work projects, to- 
gether with several statistical tables, and an interesting evaluation of the 
contributions of the National Youth Administration. MEE 


THE RURAL ALMSHOUSE POPULATION IN MISSOURI. 
By C. T. ArtHuR W. NEBEL, and JosepH H. 
Strokes, in collaboration with Metvin W. SNEED and CEcIL 
L. Grecory. Cooperative Rural Research, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Missouri. Research Bulletin No. 
3, June, 1938, pp. 40. 


In this study of the rural almshouses in the state of Missouri, the 
types of almshouse administration and the methods of caring for the in- 
mates are defined and described. Particular attention is given to the 
inmate population. Such items as age, sex, occupational composition, 
marital status, and length of residence are treated. Special groups in the 
almshouse population, children, Negroes, feeble-minded, and insane, are 
discussed. Furthermore, as a matter of current interest, a survey was 
made of the eligibility of the inmates for old-age assistance. In light of 
the findings eleven suggested recommendations are made. The material 
is supplemented with tables and charts. D.M 


A HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL STATISTICS OF NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT. Compiled By THEtma A. Dreis. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936, pp. x +146. 


The statistics, tables, and cartograms presented in this handbook were 
compiled from various studies that were made at different times. In 
addition to the Census of 1930 there were an Employment Survey, a 
Sample Family Survey, two market surveys, besides valuable informa- 
tion available from the records of the schools, police department, engi- 
neering department, Social Service Exchange, and other public and 
private organizations operating in New Haven. The tables cover a great 
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variety of demographic facts classified by wards; employment statistics ; 
ownership of homes; births, deaths, and marriages; cases of tuberculosis ; 
distribution of school children among the grades; number of persons 
listed in Who's Who; religion of heads of families; cases on relief, et 
cetera. Seventeen maps are used to illustrate the statistics. G.B.M. 


CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION IN MARYLAND 1634- 
1936. By Rev. Epwarp J. O’Brien. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America, 1937, pp. v+375. 


This study is practically a social history of the state. It covers the 
leading phases of child welfare such as dependency, delinquency, educa- 
tion, child labor, blindness, crippled children, and mental health. Chang- 
ing thought expresses itself in changing legislation. A valuable chapter 
traces the indenture system from its beginning until its demise in 1927. 
The laws relating to illegitimacy still follow the pattern set in 1796, 
although some improvements have been made. Progress has been made 
in providing institutional care for delinquents. The juvenile court system 
operates quite effectively in the larger communities but is not properly 
developed elsewhere. Although somewhat tardy in the enactment of 
progressive child labor legislation, the state now has forward-looking 
child labor laws. The care available for the feeble-minded is still far 
from adequate. There is need also of greater provision for defective or 
psychopathic delinquents. One chapter deals with the Board of State 
Aid and Charities and a summary sketches the trend of child welfare in 
Maryland during the 300 years of its existence. G.BM 


THE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD IN ILLINOIS. By Dororny 
Frances Putree and Mary Rutu Corry. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp xii+250. 


This study deals with the state law governing illegitimacy and the 
institutional arrangements developed in connection with the problem. 
The history of the legislation affecting this subject is briefly outlined 
and the nature of proposed amendments to the law set forth. Illinois, 
however, insists on remaining antiquated in its legislative program. 

A statistical study of the illegitimate births occurring in Illinois dur- 
ing a given year was also made. The findings in respect to rate of 
frequency, racial distribution, ages, occupation, and education of mothers 
were similar to those of other studies. The facilities for the care of 
unmarried mothers are examined, and the methods of care that are pro- 
vided by certain hospitals and maternity homes are set forth: Attention 
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is also given to the placement agencies and to the family welfare societies 
in respect to their treatment. 

A legislative program is proposed. It includes a birth registrative bill 
that would greatly increase the protections afforded the illegitimate 
child: a bill to license midwives; an act to control maternity hospitals; 
amendments to the existing adoption laws and revision of the Bastardy 
Act. Copies of the proposed bills are presented in the appendix. This 
report will be very useful to investigators attempting to conduct similar 
studies in other states. G.B.M 


THE YOUNG CHILD IN THE HOME. REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE INFANT AND PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD OF THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1932, pp. xxit-415. 


This report is based on a study of 3,000 American families contain- 
ing approximately 4,000 children. The chief items studied were develop- 
ment of the child, life in infancy, growth, diet, sleep, cleanliness, habits, 
discipline, emotional and intellectual and social life, health protection, 
and relation of children to parents and home. Four chapters are devoted 
to the Negro child. The material is largely descriptive with brief sum- 
maries of findings at the end of each chapter. A closing section, how- 
ever, includes a number of recommendations. Some of these deal with 
institutions, day nurseries, kindergartens, and habit clinics. Another 
recommendation suggests a broad program of preparental and parental 
education. Both the federal government and the states should co-operate 
in carrying it into effect. G.BM 


THE OHIO-MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FLOOD DISASTER OF 
1937. Washington, D.C.: American Red Cross, 1938, pp. 253. 


In this excellent report the reader is first informed as to the causes 
and effects of a flood that affected 12 states and submerged 12,721 
square miles. From Point Pleasant, West Virginia, to Helena, Arkansas, 
the crest of the flood was the highest since records have been made. 
About 1,500,000 persons were directly affected by this flood and the 
property loss was estimated at not less than $300,000,000. Beginning 
its program with emergency relief, the Red Cross soon extended its serv- 
ice to medical and nursery care. Gradually, as the floodwaters subsided, 
it carried out a rehabilitation program which provided the main types of 
aid—household goods, buildings and repairs, and occupational aid, such 
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as the replacing of livestock, farm machinery, seed, equipment for small 
tradesmen, et cetera. The organization helped to move one town away 
from the river to higher ground. More than $25,000,000 was expended 
in carrying out the relief operations required to meet the needs pro- 
duced by this disaster. G.BM 


SUBSTITUTE PARENTS. By Mary Bugtt Sayizs. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1936, pp. viii+309. 


Part I of this books deals with the problems that foster parents face 
and should understand, such as, how do they differ from the child’s own 
parents; why do they want to take foster children; what influences tend 
to upset foster home relationships; what are the emotional needs of the 
children and how can they be met. In Part II the history and experi- 
ence of a number of children are presented in order to illustrate some 
of the problems that child placing frequently encounters. The child 
placed several times begins to have too many mammas; some children 
take life too seriously while others are quite indifferent; undesirable 
mental characteristics cannot easily be changed; the reactions both of 
the parents and of the foster parents to the new relationships need 
cautious guidance. Each of the case histories illustrates the gradual evo- 


lution of child behavior and parental attitudes in respect to the children 
involved, and indicates how successful parenthood happily emerges. 
G.B.M. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING IN AN INDIAN-MEXICAN VIL- 
LAGE AND ON A RECLAMATION PROJECT. By C. 
P. Loomis and O. E. Leonarp. United States Department of 
Agriculture, The Farm Security Administration, and The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics Co-operating, Social Research 
Report No. XIV, Washington, D.C., August, 1938, pp. 49. 


A report of two studies made of the level of living in two very dis- 
similar types of communities indicates that their only common character- 
istic is the fact that the scale of the family living depends upon the 
market. The one study is of 37 Indian-Mexican families living in a 
village in lower New Mexico, a group whose culture has been in 
existence probably a thousand years. The second study is of 65 families 
from various parts of the nation who are now living in a community 
established less than a decade ago as a reclamation project, and now 
engaged in commercial large-scale agriculture in northeastern California 
and southwestern Oregon. The study deals largely with the material 
elements in the family levels of living. MEE 


